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Juan Carlos in Bonn 


King Juan Carlos of Spaln and Federal President Richard von Welzsdcker 
stand to attentlon as national anthems are played In the grounds of the Pre- 
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This superiority has been forfeited. 
The. Soviet Union today is the West's 
equal and, in some sectors, its better. 
This loss of Western superiority was 
from the outset to be offset by cruise 
and Pershing Il missiles. 

These missiles, being capable of 
renching targets on Soviet {territory 
from Western Europe, would be a 
threat to the Soviet Union's very surviv- 
al the moment it attacked Western Eu- 
rope. 

This risk, or so the idea behind mis- 
sile deployment goes, is loo high for a 
power governed by reason to the extent 
that Moscow is. In other words, il is 
peace-preserving. 

‘These considerations. were’ pnra- 
mount when the introduction of modern 
medium-range missiles Was devised at 
sessions. of rNato's .  MMelear: planning 
group. 

;: They remain the þ prime consideration 
to this day for everyone who has fully 
understood the true function of the mis- 
sile deployment.resolution. 

A further factor from the. Western 


j*i Butopbane (and: :gyen moreso from the 


West German) viewpoint. is that the 
stafioning in the, Federal Republic of 
US nuclear Weapons capable uf ,reach- 
ing largets in the Soviet Union heigh- 
tens the „American risk from the first 


moment of .an aifack „om the Federal . 


Republic to ‘guch an extent that. one 
might. falrly r from the oütset to a 


TT $ eounfetegs | the ihréht’ öf Eürûpêé 
belng decoupled’ froh Americû aid 
io I jnto 1wo zonê of vary? 

ii 


têrî 'Erêpe} iş 0 
the lofig term. It is also. a; 


„Keri Feydmeyer.. 


° flr Deuşschland, 22 February 1986) 
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protects 
point 24 EE | German politiciang nist 
WO points, would, seem, to suggest 
this is unlikely to bq the.cûse, For one, 


gident'’s official residence, Vlila Hammerschmidt, In Bonn. 


value grew more doubtful by the year as 
Soviet anti-aircraft ‘defences gained in 
efficiency. 

Their deterrent effect declined to 
such an extent that they had to be re- 
placed by more effective systems: cruise 
and other missiles. 

Still more importantly, the steady So- 
viel arms build-up in the 1960s and 
1970s deprived the West of its so-called 
escalation dominance. 

At'the lowest level of armament, the 
conventional sector, Nato had been the 
less powerful of the two from the slart, 

It long offset {his ‘conventional short- 
fall by superiority at higher levels, such 
as nuclear theatre weapons, medium- 
range and intercontinental’ AE mis- 
siles. 

' Any aggressor could thus expect not 
to achieve final victory despite initial 
successes. This deterrent effect dissu- 
aded' potential aggressors from risking 
anattack. 


West and, cotstantly rejected by the 
East,:is now back in: business. 

Where the Soviet'leador seizes the in- 
itialive, lhe American President will.not 
be long,in fqllowingı Mr Reagan çan be 
expected lo.take up-the Soviet proposal 
in time for the Soviet Communle! ery 
CONgICSS. u sj sri: 

:ıThie (wo, leaders cnvisnged; an interim 
solution. on. mediymrrange missles At 


the. Geneya. summit, Are: we, abqut. to 
¦ wilngšs : a ,brêakthrough . oRf-Alhigı en- 


trenched European ‘disarmament. front? 


‘Continued on page 2 
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The option has gained a fresh lease of 
life in connection with Mr Gorbachov's 
programme to eliminate all nuclear 
weapons by the turn of the century, in- 
cluding as an initial move the scrapping 
of medium-range missiles in what the 
Russians call the European zone. 

` The West might weloome and support 
this move as a Soviet adoption of West- 
ern ideas, which some politicians are 
bound to see as a lemıpting prospect. 

` A flashback to how the zero option 

proposal came about shows il nat to be 
as tempting as might initially seem the 
case. 
' The zero option of forgoing Ameri- 
can mediunı-range missiles in Western 
Europe in return for the abolition of SS- 
20s by the Soviet Union wus first pro- 
posed as a last bid Nato could offer to 
mike it easier lor German Chiuncellur 
Helmut Schmidt lo go ahcûd with Mis- 
sile deployment. 

In fuct the zern ouplivn was a Jisayn-= 
wal of Western assessments and conclu- 
sions. 

Herr Schmidt initially huped tu muke 
his stand morc plausible by making the 
Pershing Il out to be the counterpart 
and cuunterbalance to the SS-2U. It thus 
followed that if Moscow were to dis- 
pense with the SS-20, Nato would not 
need to go ahead with missile depİoy- 
ment. 

, Yetin reality neither had anything to 
do with the other. 

, The reality was entirely different. 
Even before the Soviet Union began to 
deploy SS-20s Nato was aware on two 
counts, one tactiçal, the other strategic, 
of its need of modern medium-range 
missiles. 

Nato had long stationed ageing medi- 
um-range nuclear weapons on‘ hoard 
tactical bombers in Europe, but their 


f Mikhail Gorbnehov' s counsels ا‎ 

J prevailed in tê Kremlin five years 
ağo ‘thé West wold probibly riot have 
gone ahead with missile deployment: 

The Soviét. ‘jêder rétently pop 


` What the West had always calle for, thè 


gerapping. of ,1 he We ‘Séyiet 


zero “option; proposed by ‘the‏ اا 


What the Zero option 
means for Europe 


Abi 2 Mare’ 1986 
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hat does the security of Western 

Europé as it took shape after the 
catastrophê of the Second’ World War 
depend on? The right answer to thiš 
question could be of crucial importance 
for the very survival of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

There is nothing new about the form 
in which it is now posed for Nato. The 
question is one of whether a zero option 
in medium-range missiles is desirable — 
or not. 

The answer ought to be self-cvidenl 
for Nato inasmuch as it once itself pra- 
posed the zero option. 

After Nato's nuclear planning group 
had framed a zero option otter at Gle- 
neagles, Scotland, in October 1981, it 
formed the basis of the negotiating line 
followed by the Americans and Nato in 
general from December 1981 in Geneviı. 

It remained Nato policy until the So- 
viet Union broke off the negotiations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyku 
was to blame for torpedoing the propo- 
sal. He speculated in vain that the West 
would eventually accept û unilateral So- 
viet threat capacity. 

On the quiet, Nato is grateful to him 
for having vetoed the proposal. Experts 
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[ ishudder at thé thought of thé long-term 
‘E. :politlcal consequences: a 'zero , opto 
„would have had." : 


So why have the Americas now .reþ 


Surrected the'zero optiorî wher they can‏ ؛ 
i only. have :Teasén tûfear thé. Rüssiahš‏ 
might take them up on thê offer: and‏ 


cannot possibly want them to do so? 


٤ ‘ENVIRONMENT, 


German roads will get you ' 1 The Hagen Monument in 


there — to the Odenwald .Worms 
woods, for Instance; where : 2 Miltenberg 
events In the.Nibeluhğen 3 Odenwald 
saga, the mediaeval German. . 4: Michelstadt 
herolc epic, ate saldtû havè .` 5 Wertheim 


taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reallty, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed galety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on. 
the left bank of the Rhinê, 
Péople İived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century.AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting In the 
Odenwald. 
With a little imagination yöu 
can feel yourself taken back 
Into the past and It tales aid 
exploits. Drive from.Werthelm 
onthe Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th'century half-timbered 
Rathaus, Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
j atthe 11th to 12th century 
j OMeesgus basilica in Worms, 
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1 Visit Gy and let the 


Nlbéêlüingen Route bê 0f 
guide. 
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The use of the expression itself is 
avoided in the wording of the agreement 
and is clenrly nol enforccable. : 

Günter Gaus once said that there are 
no other two neighbouring states in (he 
world which nced. so many agreements 
and yet have so few. 

This is also truc of the mutual visits 
and the exchanges of views between of- 
ficials from both sides. 

Since there is no way of eliminating 
each other's existence nor of converting 
the other side to onc"s own beliefs, there 
is no practical allernitive but to try and 
get along and strike a comprehensive 
balance of interesls. 

Sindermann, Jenninger aml the vûr- 
ious other partners in political discus- 
sions do nat need 1o hug cach anther in 
Bonn. Even an understanding hand- 
shake means a great deal. 5 
Huns Heigert ا‎ 
(Süddeutsche Zeitung, 
Munich, 13 February I86} 


THE.GERMAN-TRIBUNE 


QDR People's Chamber president Horst Sindermann (left} conferring ihi Bonn 


with Chancellor Kohl. 


cluded ûr reactivated and brought to 
bear to impair further cooperation. 

What is more, it is the sole responsib- 
ility of the GDR authurities themselves 
to decide which cultural activities 
staged by Wesl German institutions ac- 
tually take place. 

The agreenjent provides no more 
than a framework, which can be ex- 
tended or conlracted. . 

- This by no means makes it superflu- 
ous, and efforts should be made to draw 
up further agreements. 

The GDR is obviously interested in 
enhancing its political image and consa- 
lidating its legal position on specific is- 
sues, 

The Federal Repuhlic of Germany. 
un lhe other hand, must continue lo try 
und cast the ramifications of the Ger- 
man “cultural nation" (an expression 
uséd by Günter Grass) into ã contraciu- 
al mould. 


a 


Sindermann’s Bonn visit is 


success 


Although Honecker is not willing to 
relinquish the “personal sovereignty of 
the GDR," the language used in the pol- 


itical discussion has changed, 


` He also talked about the. cultural 
agreemént between the Iwo states in 
wlich the inclusion Of West Berlin is of 
no significance due to the fact that there 
are no practical problems on this store. 

In' reality negotations .on this agrée- 
menl dragged on and an for many years 
because the GDR as well as the Soviet 
Union and other socialist states refused 
ta allow artists, scientists, exhibitors or 
sportsman from Berlin to be represent 
ed contractually Ör in protocol by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. ' 

Herr Honecker could, of course, go 
hack on the assurances lhe is now mak” 
ing. 

This reservation, however, applies to 
almost all agreements between the two 
German states, dêvelopments ultimately 
depending on the general political clim- 
ate. 

The cultural agreement between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
GDR. which is now ready to be signed 
but must initially, for reasons of com- 
petence, be approved by the Lûnder, 
will make this fact particularly clear. 

Before the official ratification a two- 
year working plan for cultural activities 
was drawn up, including a number of 
events in Berlin. under the “federal un- 
brella”., 3 

As is always the case, reservations on 
both sides can either be ignored, ex- 


choy is removing the members of the 

“old guard” from their leading positions 

in the party and the state bureaucracy. 
This concern is undoubtedly shared 

in many Eastern European capitals, 

where, in Gorbachov's opinion, Party 

leaders afe much too old. : 1 
For this reason, Communists from 

East Berlin,' Prague,:. Budapest, Sofia, 1. 

and Bucharest will be awaiting the.out- 1 

come of the 27th Soviet Communist 

Party congress in Moscow with bated 

breath. _ E E O O 
Mast ofthem expect the' conference, 

which will. be''discussing ` Mr .@orba- 

chov's !reform .prOpadals, to give. them 
„ın .İidea „of how .muah. scope, :they will 
:hayein future.for:their policies.at home 
andin theirrelations to the: West, ,.. :: 

Thêre are:unlikely to.be.any.clear.sig- 

nals from. East Berlin regarding Erich 
Honecker's visit, therefgre, :untit March 

” TAELMR SAFES mre." mer. . 
;ı . Nevertheless, ,,Erich.. Honecker;; wi 
probably lopt for. a.xisit tq: hiş..nafive 
Saarland in the near future, particu{jarly 0 
since, he dgesn't, know how. long Qorba- ا‎ 

: chov,.,Mil., pastpûre,, ‘his „.rejuyenafion 

` çRMRRign for fraternal parfieg 


Tragic reality 
` ofthe two 
German states 


Chantéllor's Office should meet SED 
politburo member Hermann Axen in 
Bonn, and thal Chancellor Kohl should 
meضet‎ the president of the GDR's Pêëo- 
ple's/ Chamber, Hoftst Sindermann. 
Since the SED delegation headed by 
Herr Sindermann was invited by the 


„, §PD the contaçts with govenfment rep 


Fesetitatives bap’ officially bê elasésed as 
courtesy visits. 


:.1 2 Neverthe|ess,,la]ks between Kohl and 


‘Sindermann will help pavêè the way for 


the official visit to the Federal Republic 
E Hiooagkaalp 1 d 
‘thiryear. . af: د‎ iy 


‘"In;an’întêrview ‘rı: Die Zeit Horiecker 
'agaid made it clear thal:he does notıþos- 
sess “unlimited scopë" fora normalisa- 
‘tioni pdlicy on Gêrman'soil: , is’. 

. ‘In: 1984, Hondcker wag :forced.ito 
yield’.to Soviet ‘pressure ‘arel cançél’a 
‘visit to Bonn, ' ili 


«At thatlime :Pravda bpenly.oriticiséd ر‎ 


ıha SED leadersifor allowing themselves 
.10; be’ binckmailed ‘by: the :*ecoromit 
levers"'of thie Federal Ropublic of'Gér- 


ai a 


`. Hohétkery however, hé #ll1.be7 4. 1n 
Aigust, fas bound to have notibed with 
some: ‘eonddrn’ how.fuftildasely:lQorba- 


,mahyt tro o : 
° The:‘situalon Mhyibe: al-littleigasier,. 
„. ie. more predictable, now that the ener- 
`` getic Mikhall'Gorbachovrhastaken'o’ 
-powefitrthe Kremlin: v.t: 


ntra-German relations have deve- 

loped remarkably well recently in the 
ominous shadow of the Berlin Wall and 
the other deadly ramparts separating 
the two German states. 

The two political. systems, of course, 
remain totally.at odds, and the SED re- 
gime still has a kind of dissociatipn psy” 
chosis. 0 ي‎ 

„..Nevertheless,. both sides are trying to 
make, acceptahle coexistence of the two 
states on German soil possible. : , . 

„, Chancellor ‘Kohl. and. GDR leader 
Honecker gave each other assurances tO 
this effect when they:met during thş fun 
eral ceremonies for Yuri Andropov and 
Konstantin Chernenko in MosCOW.r -, 

Inthe: pgtiod Wwhiok:folowed, a gfows 
ing number ûf exit pêrmits wêre issued 
for GDR citizens wishing to, go to 

` Federal Repjıblie of Geérînany, ;: 2% 7 
Agreements on more coordinated en- 


be 
„i All,these.facts of active intra-German 
politics should serve one . objeative: 
.mfiking ı everyday. life pasier,. fûr; Ger- 
‘mans forced.to live:in a Communist sy- 
tem ih'East.Qermûany: ı:: ol aid 
` This’ mus inelude cmatetial’.support 
‘and, above ‘all,:efforts toa.persugfde-East 
Berlin..toımake it easicn for East: Gen- 
marls of all.ages.to travelkto the West: 
: . Humanitarian’:improvemêhts: should 
` “rlotrjust brin oie, West+Eastdirectlont: 
ı: Every opportunity’ shold: be;utilişed 
, toachîeve. this:objeotive; sinğe:the vital 
` Interests of all:Germansiara af'stake ie 
.':Bêaring.this in mind; Jt is only natural 


` .thaf Minister Wolfgang-Schêùble of the 
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W: INTRA:GERMAN «AFFAIRS 


he most surprising point about 
GDR People's Chambêr presidenl 
Horst Simdermann's Bonn visit was that 
it took place at all. 2 

After initial uncertainty the visit wûs 
eventually heralded it short notice, 
seemingly before the schedule had been 
worked out in detail. 

` Herr’ Sindermann was invited to 
Bonn by the SPD parliimêntary party. 

In terms of diplomatic rank he is the 
third most important politician in the 
GDR. 

, Apart from being president of the 
People's Chamber he is a member of the 
politbureau aid a deputy chairman of 
the Council of State. 

lt would, have been easy for both 
sides to drop the visit altogether, but the 
mutual desire for it to be held made it 
easier to remove the obstacles which 
stood in its way. 1 1 

East Berlin, for example, agreed lo 
Herr Sindermann's. çpposite number, 
Bundestag president Philipp Jenninger, 
not meeting him in his official residence. 

During his visit Sipdermann and his 
high-ranking delegatlon conferred with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl as well as the 
leaders af all parliamentary parlies. 

Bonn, for its part, disregarded its 
misgivings about the fact that the Peo- 
ples Chamber is nut a freely elected 
German parliament. lt also se1 aside the 
problems of protocol the visit would en- 
tail. 

According to the West, East Berlin is 
just as little (or just as much) a part of 
the GDR as West Berlina is a part of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The GDR has gradually, and then 
completely, ignored this fact, yet the 
protest by the Western Allies against 
.the «continuing violation of the city's 
four-power status is justified and re- 
mains valid. 0 E 

Since aıreturn invitation isto be'ex- 
‘pected, Bundestag .president Jenninger 

may find himself faced by a:number'of 

difficulties.in terms of: protocol,1- 

These problems might evert'annoy the 
Allies: e a 

“*Bipndgrmann, fûr. example, 1$ unlikely 

0 wi to meet Jedningr outside’ East 

Berlin, e EAA 

Despite misgivings oh‘bothi ‘sides, Sini- 
dermann’s' Vjgiiyagsiins 
.fomatië öf a IÛTtHS 
man rêlatiéns: E RS 

` Thefe"'ate 'öÖtHér' signs of 'a more ‘te- 
laxed relationship'betwëeh the'two Gêr 
mahiéš. - E E 
° 'IH!û recëht intérvlew in thé Hambürg 
weekly: ie Zeit East German lêadéf Er- 
‘leh’ Honecker waş riollceably'fritndly 

. towads Helmut Koki aid refertéd'to a 
further ‘êxterision, ‘of, iéighiBouriy' rêl- 

Htlons,.’" Ke RED RS E 

, He also coined new, phtasés 1ii jis Tê- 
many intta-Getman' disputes. 
itizeiiship, He sald mii 


EHH 


robleiti' for ihe; Fedral 

1 "Germany, Aflef al, ‘ho 

JDRtitlzen is compelled lo hand ovêr 

, his' passport, Bbittmerely entitled to' db 
‘sSOif heıor she wishês it. oi: alr 


ن 
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Milltary 
expenditure 


< forse 
bersi Peron 
Nato’s torte 


members automatically undertake t 
support éach other in the evenl ole 
ternal aggression of any kind, lhusş 
ing further than Nato commitments 

He doubtless feels that WEU ue 
bership may persuade Spaniards 
Nato membership makes them notr 
sals ofthe United States but a mai’ 
of the European pillar uf the West 
alliance. 

He has also set himself the long-ten 
objective of reasserting Spanish sorter 
eignty over Gibraltar, and every trea 
to which both Britain and Spain beng 
can help to expedite this process. 

Not for nothing did the Gonzalet 
government almost inımediately lil 
the blockade of Gibraltar imposed i 
Franco's days. 

.. A seemingly insuperable obstack 
however, is the fact thal an ovorwhele 
ing majorily ol the people of Gibrall 
still prefer to stay British. 
eT Erich Hauser 
(Frankfurter Rundschauu, 1% Februury 4% 


counsel in security policy. For the 
who faileq to learn the lesson durinigtk 
milssile déployment debate the Sor 
leader has now lakl on supplement 
léssonis, '" : 8 
. The superpowers are slowly hedi 
toward a séttlement on medium 
missiles. Always assuming that the 
lear. backbone of European. secufily# 
mains intact, this can only be wel 

So’ neither a Gorbachov-style 
optlon nor i Reagun-style ants 
shièld can be snid to be in the Euro 
interest, and this ls a point that must 
made clear.  .. 

There willxsfl*be gen: 1 
in Geneva when the Americans se 
down their Star Wars ambitions and #%: 


all talk and.nûwhere near a s0 
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sistance: of Spain’s Nato allies, plays dû 
substantial military part in patrolling 
the Straits of Gibraltar and safeguarding 
supply lines in the Mediterranean and 
the Eastern Atlantic. ا‎ 
Not for ıothing did thè United States 
conclude. its first military facilities 
agreement with-.Spain back in 1953, 
Foreign Minister Ordonez, whose 
former Social Democratic Party is now 
the Nato wing of the ruling Socialist 
Party, has even more far-reaching plans 
if the.referendum goes in Nato's favour. 
His pro-Nato stand was, incidentally, 
why Premier Gonzalez chose him last 
year to take the place of Fernando Mor- 
an, a Foreign Minister. who tended. to 
oppose Nato, - Al: 
Sefor .Ordonez would. like to see 
Spain jain Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic ‘of Germany. Italy’ and .the 
Benelux states in the Western. European 
Union (WEU),. .., 
The WEU is a more .closely-linked 
Western European alliance whose 


showing readiness tO negotiate wlile 
making no concessions whatevér on 


SDI, his pet project. 

So the superpowers are riot on the loo- 
kout for a solution for Eufopê: what thëy 
Want are solutions to sult themselves, 

This need not be to Europe's disad- 
vantage, but the Europeans are bound 
to wonder whether the ‘fresh sphte of 
zero option proposals is Hikely to ‘en- 
hance thelr security’ and’ to serve the 
cause of disarmament. '. - 


Russians inclgde their interconti 
. the Western alliance, But.it was nccept. ps AIH allan thedeal. ; 
1e, veryihing else i¢ mere pre! 


- Nol, : 
1 


Linkage qf our ;suryival ‘with hat of 


the United States could hardly be made 


more.readily apparent, . . 


The zero optiorl would not boost our i. Û 
security > İf peace in Eurépe oyer the ` | 


past 40 yeas iş any ğlidë what 
` Qovernmefts ought to ‘ha 
from the missile deployment dı 
opportunism in thie long run isd 


A ify 


= FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


. Spain’s Nato referendum 


' :  istouch and go 


have been delayed with a view to hold- 
ing this option open. 

Before Spain joined Nato in 1982 
high-ranking Nato officials in Brussels 
tended to say the pact could well do 
without yet another member that pre- 
ferred not to. participate ih military inte- 


HY many, of .the, younger generation 
: Nato means war, Foreign’ Minister 
Francisco Fernandez Ordanez told Eu-. gration... 


in jg urmalists, jui connection with 0 Calvo ا‎ government origin 
3 12.March Nato referendum. ! . RIY envisaged fully integrated Nata 
r Ey 
ership but 8 IEF ortugal a, 
‘called an their Ne to abstaiii longstanding Natö:ally had no intention 
They have no intention of helping the ا‎ ördihafing its forces to a Spanish- 
Socialist government In hs toughest ِ N iho carmmana: 
O EL CE E office in pred ay ا ا‎ 
. let Premier Felipe Gonzalez EO! CORE 
ت‎ in his own julce, they say, especial- RS account of Gibraltar), An 
wiii geheral election (lue to be held e MMH ا‎ have been 
$ autumn. y opportune still, 2 
Two and a half months after Spain's 0 nearly everyone was anything but 
tegen to the Europeen Coprminfy PEY iT fhe Conanler govern; 
zZalez, in setting the dale for SEAR E: ONCE. haf 
o j ferendum, has fulfilled a ا‎ Would for the time being 
1 electlon campaign promise, . : : 
ad neee OF KE wes eels piles qj eel NAO oeoretret e 
2 tel b 5 0 hich had just been awaited with official com! Ê 
0 of e ا‎ e govern” Nato seeretary-general Lord Carri 
: 0 Sotelo. EEE اا‎ 8 
The Washi A ton told journalists on his last visit 
ا‎ 1 E Madrid that Spanish withdrawal would 
sensus of democratic parties Guta ly koa Nato but he had no iri- 
gf mejor declan 1 posta Rn Of Mertening in the donee 
Not unti „The ‘Spanish government 
OS ES Premier Spaniards that Spain's role in Nale e 
cally the enuse ûf Spain 1an i sists merely of defending its own territo- 
1 this day the Spanish Premier, who e E EE E a EDEL SiMe 
otherwise carries conviction, sounds in- M E E 
hibited and cmbarrassed when outlining and 0 hek Spanish ay 
the reasons why he changed his mind.: : 3 EO WI ie an 


Relations with the United States are 
made easier by Nato membership, he 
argues, as are ties with the East Bloc 
Ba and the Third World. Spain is 
when all is'said and done, 
a one, part of. the 

In a January vote on Nato, two thirds 
of Spain's Socialist MPs endorsed Seîor 
Gonzalez’ position. But Socialist voters 
hold a different view, as even the Premi- 
a loyal supporters admit, - 

` Conservative voters boycott th 
referendum this tight-rope et might 
fail. Spanish Coramunisis, while supr 
porting European Community member- 
ship, are strongly opposed to Nato.. 
To make a pro-Nato vote as attrac- 
lve as possible the referendum lays 
0 three conditions of membership: 
® Spain is nû1 to participate in Ng 
military inteğratlon. : n a 
® The stationing of nucl ê1 
not io be pêrinitted. و‎ E 2 
® Reduction in size of the lhrêc. larg 
US military bases is to he negotin] 
with Washington, E 

In this way, The government oni 
widespread anti-US Teeling’ ld be 
counteraçted,, E Bele 3 

Indirectly Sefo’ Gonzalez plans i 

Seror . plans i 
hold open thê option of rênûpraişiig the : 
vole of 0 roughly, 12,000 US servjice- 
men in Spain if the teferendum noes 
against Nalo, 7 e ا‎ 

They ure stationed at Toûrrejoh alt. 

„base, near Madrid, Şarngossa' in nor 
thern Spain arıd Roti, a naval base riear 
Cadiz. ٠ 0 
Talks hqveê been under way with 
Washington for some tine on reducing 
he Us military presence in Spain. They 


Continued from pagê 1 


both sides have made their reşpective 
zero option proposals. subject to condi- 
tions that are hard to fulfill. 
. Mr Gorbachov has called on nuclear 
dwarfs ‘Britnin and France. to scrap 
longstanding plans to:enlarge their nuc- 
lear potentials so the nuclear giants çan 
come to terms. London and Paris liave 
both refused point-blank, 1 
Amerjca must glşo, abandon plans, to 
supply Britain with strategic submarine 
missiles. This President Reagan has al- 
ready refused to consider, , 2 

Washington..for its part wants. the 
number of Soviet SS-20 missiles in Asja 
be halved. The Russians refuse lo ob- 
ige. 

An even more important point İs that 
for: both . superpowers". Euromissilès 
mainly constitute room for political 
manoeuvre in the grand design with the 
other superpower, 2... | E 

By showing limited teadinëss to make 

concessions Mr Gorbachov hopes ‘to . 
make headway toward themain Soviet 
objective, that of callinga halt to the US 
President's Star Wûrs plans, : ا‎ 
` .Since-’.the Geneva sùmmit: he .has . 
kiown for sure what he:mayearlier havè 
suspected’ that’ this i tafgot cannot :be 
reached by means of a direct approach 
Dut solely by means of tacilcal detours; 
 Presiderit Reagan also has û mainly ‘ 
tactical target iı mind. He-is under pres: 
sûre from America's allies and from US 
Public opinion to achieve results at the ` 
next summit, '. : E 
The zero optiort Will, hè hopes; help 
him to! qchleve’ the balancing’ att “öf . 


IS‏ ا 
AH 4‏ 


5 
1 


ake.remarks on,Jgws and: forqigners'. 
hinkgbla afew, 
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Controversial 

... : 
mayor resigns 

he chief clerk of Korschenbroich, a 

small town near Mönchengladbacl, 

has confirmed the resignation. of the 
burgomaster, Count, von Spee, in,con- 
nection with anti-Semitic remarks. 

.Mayor von Spee resigned in writing, 
having been defended to the hilt by:fel-. 
low-citizens ‘of Korschenbroich, ‘popu- 
lation 27,000, ... - 

‘The headline-hitting mayor : said in 
mid-January al a council committee. 
meeting on the ‘town's 1986: budget: 
“Seyeral rich, Jews would need to be 
killed ta balance the budget." 

He .said in his leer ofı resignmMion 
that repetition of this remark, taken en- 
tirely out of .contexl, was likely to. da- 
maye the reputation of the country and 
of Korsehenbraich. 

After having served the cause of demı- 
ocracy in local government for over 25 
years he wanted to forestall this Jamage 
and prevent harm to recunciliation be- 
tween Germans and Jews. 

The CDU majority on lhe town coun- 
cil disapproved of the controversial re- 
mark but voiced continucd confidence 
in the Christian Democratic mayor. 

Rhenish CDU leader Manfred 
Pützhofen disapproved of the renıark; 
so did Westphalian CDU leader Kurt 
Biedenkopf. 

North Rhinc-Westphalian Premier 
Johannes Rau and lııterior Minisler 
Herbert Schnoor, both Social Democ- 
rats, held talks with North Rhinc-West- 
phalian Christian Democrats about re- 
placement of the mayor. 

Social Democrats on Korschenbreich 
town council threatened tv buyealt a11 
council and committee meetings as long 
as von Spee chaired them. 

The Jewish community refused to ac- 
cept his excuse that his remarks had not 
been meant in the manner understood. 

The public prosecutor's office in 
Diisseldorf is investigating the case, 
Nine suits have been filed against the 
controversial mayor for racial incit- 


ement and defamation. dpa 


(Këlnor Sladı-Anzciger, 
Colagne, 15 February 1986) 


Heinz. Gallniski - 


(Photo: lpn} 


struction could no longer afford the 
luxury of rivalry between rëligious 
grolpings.” 0 

The community has an impressive 
record of integration, Early in 1946 
many Polish Jews arrived in BerlJin. 

„. Most went on to Palestine but some 
stayed in the city and were fully ac- 
cepted by a Jewish community that was 
mainly German. 

Hungarian, Rumanian and Czech 
Jews followed, and in the late-1970s 
several thousand Soviet Jews arrived 
in West Berlin via Vienna or Israel. 

About 2,500 of them have stayed in 
the city. 

There was heated  dchate about 
these latecomers at the time, bu they 
are now largely integrated in a Jewish 
community uf which they make up 
nearly halî the membership. 


The Jewish community in West Ber- 


lin maintains ties with Jews on the 
other side of the Wall. 


On high days the cantor of the liber- 
al synagogue, Estrongo Nachama, who 
was born in Thessaloniki and is a sur- 
vivor of Auschwitz and Sachsenhaus- 
en, holds services for the last 200 Jews 


i East Berin; Dieter Sidcker 


(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblatt, 
Hamburg, 2 February 1986} 


wm PROFILE 


`Forty years at the helm of 


` the Jewish community: - 


It is the only facility of its kind in 
Europe and 80 per cent of its students 
are now Gentiles. که‎ 

Opening up the Jewish community 
also means, as Herr Galinski sees it, 
speaking out when politicians and ai- 
thorilies in the Federal Republic of 
Germany oppose neêé-Nazism and an- 
ti-Semitism only half-heartêdly: 

Whén Bonn Interior Minister, Fried 
rich Zimmermann refused to Voice dis- 
approval of a,mceting of former Waf-. 
fen-SS men in Nesselwang, „Bavaria, 
Galinski was most upset. ,, , 


Herr .Zimmermann meroly said it 
was for the Bavarian authorities to de- 
cide whether the. meeting should be 
held. the country being.run on federal 
lines. 

“] feel it is totally inappropriate to 
want to explain to someone directly af- 
fected and a former concentration 
camp inmate the difference between 
Nazi dictatorship and parliamentary 
democracy," Herr Galinski said. 


He was equally forthright in telling 
the Christian Democrats how he felt 
about the painfully slow progress of 
legislalion to make saying six million 
Jews weren't murdered at Nazi con- 
centration camps an indictable off- 
ence. 


*1 don't know whether those respon- 
sible can possibly appreciate how ù 
survivur uf Auschwitz Ffecls," he said, 
“about having to file a suit himself to 
take action againşt those who deny that 
six million Jews were killed." 


Forty years after it was re-esta- 
blished the Jewish community in Ber- 
lin is still influenced by pre-war trends. 
There are two wings, the orthodox and 
the liberal. 

But they joined forces after the war 
because, as Heinz Galinski puts it, “a 
Jewish community decimated by the 
Nazi machinéry of persecıtion and de- 


„If was no less scandalous that ‘Ger- 
man industry denied reşponsibility for 
employing slave labour during the Nazi 
„ efû. The only exception, was Dairiiler®’ 
` Benz, who were looking into the matter. 
`; Herr Galinski worked as a forced la- 
, bourer for IG Farben during his intern-' 
` trentin Auscbwitz. .. i 
He was not merely. wqrried in respect: 
of the 29,000 members of the Jewish’ 
çommunity in the Fedéral Republic of 
A.he represent- 


orried about: ‘the free anid: 


:". democratic development: öf pöst-wari 


 Germady. ii mn 
{é-and the Jewjsh community 1 
:.resêtted:had' stayed: ih. Germany;or: fek] 
turned ‘despite the suffering’ they ‘had: 
undergone anid had: takén aft, without’ 
hatred; inthe proceşs ûf democratiç rer 
construction... r 
"More and morê pêopleıwerê. plucking’ 
. ıP he courage and being #q insolent:as. 


that would, hayg bé 
yearsûagO... ,,. r a, 

‘This showed that democracy was n 
taking a sufficiently : offensive . stan 
against such machinations... ‘.. .. 
The widespread proval of t 
EY ":cohtinudd n. pağê'6 


d that meant . Germany and West Bı 


million, 


Anti-Semitism: 
. widespread. - 


. apathy claim 


` The least tat could be done was to 
opriate action, an 


öf GeCUkr! 


ans such as Hêl 
mlıt Kqhl and Frahz Josef Sirguss to 
comment... EES e 
{He felt it was intolerable that groups 
representing former members of the S$ 
both enjoyed tax privileges.and'wgrê al- 
lgwed’ to hold public meetings, as in 
Nesielwang, Bavaria. 

` Federal Interlor Minister Friedrich 
immermanh,: CSU, had ‘treated his 
complaints on. this’ issue .in a manner 
little short'of contemptuous... 

` He Was.unablê to come to terms with 


. the continued failüre of Getman politi- 


cal parties to Teach agreement on legis- 
ltion making it .an-indictable.offence-to 
say .lhe: Nazis didrrt. mutder.si 
JESS SS 


take aþpr' 


` nib ٤ 
pécted leading poltie 


WwW idespread public apathy about the 
growing number ‘of anti-Semitic 
remarks is likely to be more devastating 
in long-term effect than blunt and 
straightforward anti-Semitism, says 
Heinz Galinski, head of the Jewish çom- 
munity in Berlin, 4 2 
; He, feels there bas been „4, growing 
trend for some time toward, public dis-., 
crimination against the Jews, especially 
by public office-holders. It is a.frend ; 


e. CSU Bundestag. MP Hermann Fell, 


„ ner’ş comment that, Jews are: quick tO , 


speak up whenever cash rings İn Ger 
man tills." e E 
® Esslingen Junge Union chairman's 
clalm that Israel was arrogant in trying 

to blame today's democratic constitu- 

tional German -state .for.the murder: af. 
Jews inthe Third Reich. . Lo 
®. CDU: burgomaster Courit'.von: Spee’ 
of Korsçhenbroich’s remark that #everal' 
rich Jêws would'need to.be killed to bal-ٌ 
ance the town's budget,’ 0. ıi 


iHerr:Galingki ısaid it was ‘disgracefui’ 


that ‘Mayor. Thywissen’' of Neuss, CDU, 
had suggested.publio criticism had been. 
so overwhelming because ‘Count :von. 
Spee.was.a Christian’ Democrat. i isl. 


Fhe ‘decision té re-establish the 
Jewish community in Berlin atthe ' 
end of 1945 was not taken lightly. 
“There were grave doubts whether 
there was any future for Jews in Ger* 
many after the Nazi holocaust,” says 
Heinz Galinski. “Many felt it was out 
of question.” 

Herr Galinski has been head of'the 

Jewish .community in Berlin since 
1949. Many Jews, he recalis, felt in 
those days they couldn’t possibly live 
amid a people who had al least ap- 
proved the persecution and annihila- 
tion of their Jewish fellow-citizens. - 

Just over 1,000 of the 150,000 Jews 
who lived in pre-war Berlin survived 
the Nazi machinery of destruction. 

They included fashion dêësigner 
Ruth Thomas, who was hidden away by 
the wife of an SS officer of.all people, 
and TV quizmaster Hans Rosenthal, 
who spent the last few months of the 
war in a friend's allotment garden in 
Lichtenberg, an East Berlin suburb. < 

These two survivors are still mem- 
bers of a community now numbering 
6,000, making it the largest ‘Jewish 
community in Germany. N 

The life of the Jewish community 
was reaclivuled from the moment the 
Red Army occupied the city in April 
19435. “The facl was,” Galinski recalls. 
“that a handful uf Jews had survived in 
Berlin. They nceded to be recharged 
with vital energy and to be retained as 
members of the Jewish community. 

“We felt this point was more import- 
ant than all objections to re-establish- 
ing Jewish communities.” 

"Heinz Galinski, 73, is a key man in 
the post-war history of the ‘Jewish 
community in Berlin, which was re-es- 
tablished on 20 December 1945. 


His mother and first wife were killed 
in Auschwitz. He was imprisoned in 
Aüùschwitz, Buchenwald and Belsen. 
He returned to Berlin as soon as the 
war was over. د‎ 

He first looked after the survivors of . 
racial persecutionon behalf ûf the city 

™* Council. In 1949 he was elected board 
chê ef the Jewish community in 
West Berfin and has tegularlj' béen ' 
re-elected by’ û large ‘majoFity êve 
since. OS E 

“Not even jiabil 
tion did wé los 1 OSIROCTRCY 
and hümanitarianism'returning to Ger 
many ‘after (he end' of Nazt dictator- 
ship, he wrote in 1980. 7 

„He is strongly in favour of, making 
the life of the Jewish community more 
accessible and’ transparent. While op- 
posing.: assimilation ‘he: espouses the ' 
cause of integration in a pluralistic.so+.: 
Get om 

'."Making.-::Judaism -.more. :transpar-- 


` ent,”""ıheıı says, :.“will. “eounteract: the 


, Spread of anti-Jewish prejudice." ı.... 
The:-synagogue -ıin’.Fasanenstrasse 
was rebuiit.irı 1959.6n the site ofa syux1 
: agogue, sacked ii 1938..In.the. early 
' 1960s a-Jewish night school was'set up; 
. offering evening classes in. Hebrew.andi. 
Yiddish to nonrJewg, u... oji: 
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The ethics of party-political. 


big business 


. out” polities look like an effort to ag 

polities legally incontestable ray 
than a moral renewal of political 
lues. 

If such an amnesty had been o 
cessful this would have almost “enki 
vated" the large-scale Corrlplion ay 
nepotism between big business gj 
politics, 

Although in many cases the Perit. 
involved were not aware uf tle ileg: 
nature of such transactions, Lhere Bas 
u definite sense of the [acl that dor 
ations were often “not quite legal", 

. FHabituation as u mitigming cire 
stance? 

The truths uncovered during tk 
caurse of recent investigations into ik 
practice of political donatiuns under 
line more drastically than many oll 
political issues int the Federal Repubk 
of Germany that there is more than 
slight gap between the constitutiont 
reulity of his socicly and the consti 
tional realily as laid Jown in the Bi: 
Law. 

What is more, there his beeni 
struclural shift in the »eparation € 
powers in favour uf lhe governmer 
and to the detriment of parliament. 

This includes the facl thit judicial 
decisions are often taken in field 
which decisions taken should he politi 
cal.’ 

This shift is only parlily duc 1 po” 
litically or ideologically induced fac’ 
tars. 

lt now looks as if business inerests 
have .gğalned such a f[ovuthold in the 
sphere of government ind suciul uclr 
vities that politics ire hardly imagir 
able without this influence. 


. Legitimacy v. legality 


-“ A fundamental question among pol 
tical scientists more than politleians 5 
‘whether subjective arbitrariness is M0 
provoked by the attilude "legilina? 
‘versus legalily". ONE 
` The roots of our understanding af 
legal community aud soclal role İin# 
ciely arc at slake. e 
If civil obedience is regarded 
more. than governmental -re| 
rather-than civil ethles there ‘js a8 
companying shift in expectations tO , 
ards the state, -. i و ا‎ 0 
One's own reality then ؟‎ 
way of life and life-style from the pol 
tical..economic and cultural world. 
Sociologists have long since f 
Eo wing nu 
ers of sports and other cli ۴ 
embership represents a way ofê 
withjnrqasaglglsgtoup, which çombifê f 
‘thesgise,.of commitment and joy 
.. perşonal.achievement.. . gh 
The withdrawal of this sense ofl 
pendence to a. non-political 
kepresents.a political challeng: - 
: .The fact. that this independgpte. 
indicates. self-confidenge . should 
seen as 3 potential for renewal, 
Less blind faith in the syste 
more autonomy, .,. 1. 
Iflaws.could do more in. 
guarantee . freedom, .indust? 
foster equality, and culture, 
Spite polities, there would bé 
.for thé identity of crisig which’ 
(al Republic has been. suftgf? 
for tog lopg, ::. Karl Hez 
(Allgemeine Zeitung, Mainë, 20Feb 


اد 


funding by 


`. eral 
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Mz political observers agree thal 

Otto Schily's charges against 
Chancellor Kohl! and the public prose- 
cutor's investigations may damage the 
country’s image. 

„With a fhumber of important Land 
elections coming up this year and next 
year's general election looming on the 
horizon’ the affair has already heen 
classed as part of a pre-election nud- 
bath. 1 

Some feel ir is more important to en- 
sure that the reputation of a mainstay 
of the constitution, the Federal Chan- 
cellor, does not suffer as a result than 
to protect Helmut Kohl as a private in- 
dividual. ا‎ 

Others feel the real damage done hy 
this affair fesults from the fact that the 
man ihvolved is Helmut Kohl. 

This has nothing to do with parly- 
political Schadenfreude, 

Kohl sees his constitutionally cir- 
cumscribed task as one of not only de- 
termining policy guidelinês, but uf also 
providing moral guidance. 

After all, he came into political pow- 
er ou an election ticket of sweeping 
moral change. 

The closer the affair gets to court 
case proceedings, the greater ihe ef- 
farts will be to draw the distinction be- 
tween Helmut Kohl aš an individual 
and Helmut Kohl as Chancellor. 

However, even if thee is no legal 
evidence for thie intentionally false tes- 
timony Sechily claims, and the whole 
things reveals itself as an excusable gap 
in'Chancellor Kohl'simemory, the-post 

'of Federal Chancellor will retain the 
odour'of a mingling ofmohey and poli- 
tics. ٠ ENE 

Of course, in affalrs like this 
sömething always “sticks”, 

‘In thiš case, however, many will re- 
call the unsuccessful attempt just nfler 
Chancellor Kohl's government came 
into office’ to grant a backdated legal 
amnesty for the party conation' of- 
e of all established political part- 
‘ies, . ا‎ 


This makes Kohl's efforts’ to‘*muék 


one 


the minutes of the oral questioning two 
months later, 

In an effort to clear up matters on this 
score Chancellor Kohl sent an explana- 
tion to: committee chairman, Georg 
Adolf Schnarr (CDU), pointing out that 
his oral statement .could lead to misun- 
derstanding "if vitwed in isolation”. 

Kohl stressed that all his statements, 
including the written ones, must be scen 

„İn context. : ا‎ 

The :Chancelför’s close advisers are 
now posing lhe question why Koh! den- 
ied something orally. which he had al- 


= .. ready confirmed in writing, 


Sehily, on the other hand, feels he can 


"` prove Chancellor.Koh!'s testimony was 


"` false, and cites several prominent wit- 
nesses to bear Out his accusations, 
He quotes‘a statement by Eberhard 


Cuurt, and the former general secretary 
of the Confederation of German Indus- 
try, Gustav Slcin, a board member of 
Ihe Sraarsbtirgerliche Fereinigung. 

If the preliminary investigations by 
ihe public prasecutor in Kohlenz lead to 
criminal proceedings and even to a 
proper tfial evidence of deliberate false 
testimony must be provided before any 
verdict can'be made, 

Sehily's second charge; which is cur- 
rently being considered by’ the public 
prosecutor in Bonn, relates to testimony 
given by the Chancellor tû’ the Bundes- 
tag committee investigating into corrup- 
tion involving politicians and the Flick 
industrial concern. 

During questioning on 7 November 
1984 Koh! denied having received a 
donation from the Flick group amount- 
ingto DM30,000. 

„According to the minutes uf this ses- 

sjon the Chancellor could not recall 
Sucha payment, , : 
„. Schily claims that Kohl deliberately 
kept quiet about the payment af this [i- 
gure, backing his claim by referring to 
the fact that the Flick case records show 
that Kohl's secretary Juliane Weber col- 
lected the money from Brauchitsch on 6 
December 1977. . . : 

This is something Kohl musi have no- 
ticed, 2 

During .qùéstioiing by the Flick in- 
vestigation committee Kohl rêèpeatedly 
admitted to having accepted donations 
from thé Flick group. E E 

Why then, says the Chancellor's Office, 
should he have «deliberately kept quiet 
about this smaller amount as well as aboüt 
the fact that his secretary had pickéd up 


ihe money? ` . ‘Walter Bajohr 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Ohrisı uid Welt, 
` Bonn, 22 February 1986) 


.. Chancellor’s Office feels sure 


be dropped 


that we shall opposê sucheffûrts", 0’: 
` Chancellor Kohl,-he said, had asked Tis . 
lawyer, Hans Dahs, to speecl ip;ihvestig- 
-atlons as far as pössible. Tg 
Like -aûy other citizen; the-Chanéelldh 
.was entitled to ‘atrial which was spéedily 
‘tonducted", i. . i’ iF or, ie; 
- Schëüuble took ã-closer look at Schily’s 
chargés, the records ‘of thie investigation 
committees ' of the Rhinelarid-Palatinate 
state, assembly ` and ` correspondence be- 
ıtween the Chancellor and the president.of 
the Rhinéland-Palatinate state assembly. 
‘Ih .a written statement on ‘29 May, 
:1985, Kohl stated that hewas aware of 
the. existence of ‘the Staatsbdrgerliche 
Vertinigung as well: as.of:the fact that 
‘this organisation has provided.financial 
supportfor political parties. .,i:’ . fı; 
7 1 ° n! ;(Şlddeulsche Zeltung, Mugich; 


1. Charges will 


WV qitana Schãuble, .. Minister of 
٤ State at the Chancellor's Office, is 
convinced investigations of Chancellor 
Kohl in connection with party-politloal 
donations will be dropped, 

After a meeting of the CDU/CSU 
‘Parliamentary party he said he had oate- 
fully examined. the charges . brought 
agalust the Chancellor by Otto Schily of 
ıthe Greens and the associated records. 

.ı He. was now certain, .hg . sald, that 
Schily's..suspiclons :were.unfounded." 
What, was more, ‘he.added, Sohily was 
aware of this fact.Yet hewas pushing . 
the case to damage the Chancéllor's im- 
RS O A Cg SE 
:. Thi :was just .one. attempt by .left- 
. wingers to ‘drag thê government's suc’ 
` ‘cesëes so.far through the:dirt, Schiuble 
clalmed,. : ... . : 
“Bùth the CDU 


and the CSUÛ:are agreed 


Sonalineto Folica. vûn Braüchitsçh io'the Bonn Regional 


EW BONN 


Schily accuses 


Chancellor of 
false testimony 


` RHEINISCHER MERKUR 


= tTrapal uh 


he Koblenz: public prosecutor is 


locking ihto whelher Chancellor’ 


Kohl gave false testimony to committees 
probing industrial 
purties. 0 

Charges were. brough! against the 
Chancellor by Otto Schily, a meınber of 
the Greens and Bundestag parliamen- 
tarian. 

Schily says the first instance’ of false 
testimony occurred when Kohl was be= 
ing questioned hy an invesigation con- 
mitlce appointed by the Rhineland-Pal- 
ulinate Lard government in Mainz, ` 

The committee was lryiny to discover 
whether charitable organisations were 
heing used to “under” financial don- 
ations to political parties and whethér 
pafly officials were aware of thi fact, 

Kohl was initially requested to make 
û writen reply to various questions, and 
his reply was dated 29 May, 1985, 

Ont of the questions asked was 
ther the state government in Mainz, 
individual members of that government 
ûr government stalf were ur should lave 
been aware of the fact thal the Sfu- 
utshtirgerliche Vereinigung c.F, von 1934 
Kûla/Kobleng and other organisations 
or individuals cnllected nuney and don- 
atians on behalf of political parties, 

Kohl replied that “a number of these 
urganisations also provided financial 
support for democratic parties in lhe 
form of donations within the framework 
af their objectives.” 2 

Kohl stated that he was aware of the 
existence of the Staatsbiirgerliche Ver- 
einigung as he had often given lectures 
during political seminars held by this 
organisation. 

Kohl aiso pointed out that other pol- 
ticians from all parties had done the 
same. : : 

The’ Chancellor continued that’ hé 
“had no specific knowledge of the orga- 
nisational structure, economic manage- 
ment or financial activities of the Oorga- 
nisations referred to in the question, 

“Furthermore, I cannot recall having 
dealt with the organisations mentioned 
in my capacity as member of the Rhine- 
land-Palatinate state Bgovernımenit." 

The oral investigation session on 18 
July 1985 began with a confusing dis- 
pute between the chairman of the inves- 
tigation commitiee and Chancellor Kohl 
r which questions should be asked 

rst. 

Chancellor Kohl then’ said that the 
Answer 1o questions 1and 2 wag no, 

The committee chairman recapitulat- 
ed: “You are saying, thercforc, that ‘the 
only answer you can give to the question 
whether you are aware Gf the fact that 
the Staatsbiirgerllche Vereinigung’ (or 
other organisations) served the'purpose 
of obtaining donation moncy iş no," -" 


It was this denial which induced Oito 


Schily to bring charges against Chancel- 
lor Kohl on the grounds of falše testi - 
mony, as 


` Chancelibr Kohl's advisers also io-- 


ticed . the. contradiction ` between ° hiş . 
written and oral answers when they read 


dof about two thirds of 


۲ 
ا 
ا 
1 
1 
1 


1 


.which TVM ‘seé ãs Being the case | 
` İnaböut tfieè yëars’ tlme, and َ earlier, | 


tailor-madg .miggoghips for the engl- ; 
ERIE O o 


-. .{Dle Zeit, Hamburg; 14 Fehruaty 1986). 
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One new firm TVM invested’ capital 
in, Dienst recalls, first needed to be 
checked daily. Then weekly and month- 
ty checks were all that was heeded, Now 
once a quarter is enough. 0 

Venture capital funds need to bide 
their time: but they naturally expêçt to 
recoup their investment at some singe — 
and make a tidy profit top. 

As A rule that takes at least four to 
five years, and TVM have no illusions 
about the prafit to ‘be: made once com>, 
panies go public.. 4 EN 

They. have no..hopes in Germany’: of. 
increasing the capital invested.up to for-: 
tyfold, as has been known to happen in 
the. United States.. : 

Firms that suddenly {ake a turn for 
the worse are not to be ditched, If their. 
technology is good and their marketing 
shows promise, TVM: are happy .to. 
nurse them through hard times. e 

The' last thing TVM executives aim ‘to 
do is ta squeezc' premature profits out of û 
company in which they have investedl. 

Only about 40 per cent of the DM1 16m 
in tlie first fund has so far been invested,’ 
mainly abroad as it happens. ا‎ 

TVM's role is that of a technological 
turntable. Companies that provide in- 
vestment capital are encolıraged to col- 
laborate direclly with firms in which the 
fund invests. : 

This could be a two-way traffic from 
which both sides bencfit, with csta- 
blished industrinl compuiies drawing 
on the creativity of tlie newcomers and 
the newcumers drawing on the esta- 
hlished cumpaniecs’ experience. 

TVM have su far invested roughly 
DMISm in 12 German firms and û fur= 
ther DM L2m ur su in LL firms ubroud. 
plus DM1Sm invested via four venture 
capital investment puoals in S5 firms in 
Britain. America, Japan 1nd Singipourc. 

Nu morê puul investment is plunncd. 
The DMI 16m of the first fund is to be 
invested half in Germany, half abrvad. 
The DM5Om of the second fund is to be 
invested solely in German-speaking, 
countries. 0 

Over the next three years roughly 


” DM25m a year is to be inyesled in the 


Federal Republic of.Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland. The Munich fund ma- 
nagers have their eyes on 12 new com- 


و ق panies.‏ . 


They say none.of the 13.German and 


.. .Austrian..firms in which capital has so 
„. far.been. invested seems at, all likely to 


0 participation inSDI 


cal] in the receiver. . 1 
Five have started to earn profits. The 
. şame can bê sai 


jes TVM have invested 

The largest stake sû far is the fund's 
Investment in European Silicon Struc- 
tures, a firm set up by sêveral European 
companiesy such, as . Brown, Boveri & 
Cie, Ollvêtti, Bhilpê:pnd Saab-Scania to 
manifagtrê stêr ind !at less expense 


eha MNE 

In: cloge: collaboration with its cus- 
tomers the new company would like to 
.hşlp' the, European engineering industry 
to hold lts.own in competition with the 
nitéêd States.and Japan, ’ 
` Kirchner fçels it is a crying shame 
that ho lêhûî German firm has yet to 
join |this pûrtltular. venture, and he 
1 as so with a glance in Sie- 


1 as šten in Munich is 
5 WHûê' fancy making a 
.ptivale individuals will 
Bs, sources of capital 
a§ firmly established 


0 


: Hermann Bössenecker 


ی 


„ dpubtldst 
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mw HIGH TECH 


Munich venture capital fund managers use 


.bluechip cash to finance new ideas 


This Interface, such as the use of mie- 
roelectronics ‘in mechanical engineering, 
an innovation that has worked wonders in 
engineering, is felt to be particularly Suil- 
able for venture capital investment. 

"In America,” TVM executives say, 
“high tech is a slogan üsed to sell what in 
many cases is mêrely a dream. 

“We don't want to fund another Ap- 
ple Computers, There won't be one; not: 
in Germany. We want to back feašible 
projects at a high level of technological 
development.” r 

“Zuses are great," Kirchner says, cit- 
inğ a German example. “Wé shan't be 
sending them packing. What we want is 
to ser ıhem up İn business with Nixdorf- 
style backing." 1 وا‎ 

Konrad Zuse; now in his 704, invent’ 
ed the world’s first mûdern computér in 
Berlin just before the war, Heinz Nix- 
dorf, now in his 60s, is a German com- 
puter and computer systems manufac” 
turer of world renown. 

They stand for the kind of key men on 
which venture capital people are parti- 
cularly keen. 

Ideally they would like to link inven- 
tors such as Zuse, who are often years 
ahead of'their time, and: marketing aces 
such as Nixdorf, who are few and far he- 
tween. 

Wherever TVM invest funds they art 
keen to make themselves superfluous as 
venan ids posible. says Kirchner" fellaw- 
director Rul Chi islof Dienst. 

TVM'S priurmies are l0 ensure that 
firms they Invest in have working ac- 
caunts and marketing departments and 
a grounding in strategic planning. 

Once they feel reassured on lhese 
puints the Munich financiers. are con- 
tent to leave companies to get on with it 
with as little supervision as possible, 

That isn't to say a closer look will not be 
taken at firms buffeted by what Kirchner 
calls sudden spells of bad weather. 


Siemens for instance couldlay (heir hanls 
an DM19bn in ready cash. 

Yet TVM’s management have no inten¬ 
tion of viewing their capital as toy money. 
They are keen to put it to :Edod use and 
make venture capital financing an accept 
ed form Ööf investment in Germany... 

in helping technological pioneers to 
finance lucrative ideas they hope to es- 
tablish an investment .narket that will, 
in a few yéars’ time, attractıhigh salary- 
earners and professional peaple. , 

Their .current sources, of finance, all 
of whom. have annual. turnover by the 
DM billion, would not. be hard hit if 
ventures backed were to flop, but .pot- 
ential small investors would lose heart. 

- The fund managers are, determined 1o 
ensure there are no initial failures. to 
discredit the new market. ب‎ 

Yet less than 20 per.cent of new com- 
panies seeded with venture çapital, in 
Germany have been ۾‎ success, whereas 
in the United States, with a far larger 
venture capital market, only 20.per cent 
of projects have been a failure. 

Venture .capital investment. TYM 
say, must not be regarded as iı sweep- 
stake. All idens must be thoroughly re- 
searched, and, thorough research is the 
only way in which the company’s staff of 
14 cun hope to find firms with potential- 
ly blue chip ideas worth investing in, 

At first glance it is surprising to learn 
that the Munich talent-spatters are con- 
centrating un arvas in which Gernmiun in- 
dustry, his tradiionilly bccn strung. 

“Where have the Germans been good 
in the past?" asks TVM director Hell- 
mut Kirchner. In carmakiny, aircraft 
manufacture, mechanical engineering, 
medical technology. biology, chemistry 
and precision engineering. 

So these are the sectors in which 
TVM have concentrated their quest for 
new companies keen to build a bridge 
between conventignal and new ideas. 


Siemens sceptical about German 


;: For this reason no plans have come qut : hk: 
„.,oreign cor 
° 'directly.iny, ., 


of the SDI programme as yet for which 
Siemens would bid or about which an ap- 
proach has been made to Siemens. 
, In view of the considerable şubsidigs 
that the American government makes to 
companies for research and development, 
Kaske expects further competition distor- 
tions in international electro and electon- 


1! Kaske and. his board colleagues did 
hot have much enthusiasm either for 


proposals for European companies to. 


work together on research and develop- 


ment for the Eureka Project. 24 
; Philips, SEL, Thomson-Brandt ‘and 


Siemens should have bcen given Eureka 


medals for plans they had-to work to- 
gether in Berlin on a glass [lbre plant,: 


„but this project was forbidden by thie 
Monoapolles Commission. TT 

.„ All European companies tavê to face 
Upıto obstacles of this sort when cooperat- 


ing in research and development. Kaske. 


ommented that these obstacles would re- 


main “so long as there was.a danger that ` 


çooperation of .this kind would result .1nı 
#aleable products”. ° Franz Specks 


`. (Rheinlsche Post, Ddsseldort, 5-February 1986) - a 


[he Şiemens board, along. with many 


politicians, are ,sceptical about, par-; 
ticipating. in , America's ;Strategic. Dex. 
. fence Initiative EE 


SDD. o 


board. Dr Karlheinz. 
press conference that: of total. expendlr 
ture in a year of $5.5bn the şum af: 
$2,Sbn would. be; set aside for ‘research 
and.development in electrqteçhnology,: : 
European companits cani only expect’ 
five per ‘cent of that;!that: is DM350m: 
At the very.best ‘West German cqmpjan- 
ies can onjy expëct DM.100m of that! !: 
Kaske said: “CoripaTrë‘that’ with. Sie-' 
mens' annual allocationfo' reseatch-and 
development of DMSbn:” EE 


'Siemefis"subšidiarlëés 1n Arhêèrlca" oF 
companies in which Siemens patticii’ 
patéšs in:thê UŠ'tannotifépe'toiget'SDI . 
cohtracts because most forëign-dwned’ 
companies arê not:listed’By thé. Ametis 
caf govèrnmeht fof cbntradts'for high-’ 


ly qualified” préducts: '. 


T echno Verîture Management, set up 
in Munich just .over.'two yearš aBo, 
pioneered venture capital funding in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, ‘There 
are now nearly 30 firms in the field. 

Companies TVM have backed in- 
clude the following: EE 
® Speech Design was launched in 1982: 
by electronics and informatics engl 
neers Kasimir Arciszewski and :Haris 
Meiler. Their alm was to make compu- 
ters speak, firms in nine European 
countries being keenly interested in 
speech recognition and articulation de- 
vices. 
® Feinfocus Röntgensysteme was 
launched in 1982 by engineer Alfred 
Reinhold in Wunstorf, near Hanover, lo 
develop, manufacture and market X-ray 
equipment to check materials for indus- 
try to ensure they are destruction-þroof:' 

X-ray enlargements up to 200 times 
the original sizé are finely focussed and 
can be screened directly oh a monitor. - 

‘The principle on which this technique is 
based has been known for 50 years but has 
only recently become technically feasible, 
and Feinfocus is a market leader. 
e IMS: lonen-Mikrofabrikitionssysteme 
was ‘sel up last year in' Vienna by a’ 
group of physicists and technicians to' 
manufacture equipment used maihly in 
the industrlal production of chips in {hê 
sub-micrometer range. 2 

‘All three are examples of innovation 
closely linked to practice and tu the 
market and of new'tirms confident they 
can piuncer new idens for entire indus- 
tries. 

They are also examıpics uf firms lent 
crucial financial backing in their early 
days in the form of venture capital. 

They were backed by TVM, itself a 
pioneer in venture capital funding, tl 
new depatture in financial services in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Most of the nearly 30 venture capital 
firms now in the German market have' 
been set up by understanding and ambi-' 
tious’ politicians keen to attract firms 
with new ideas to their area — and gain 
kudos by doing so: E 

TVM was launched in autumn 1983 by 
the: Munich capital’ iivestment ‘company 

TRV ' Treuhand-Vermögensverwaltung, 
Partners in the United States and Britdin 


arid, ‘in ‘Germany;’ the’ Munich electrical 


engineering giant, Siemèns,. ' *' ' 


Sjenens' stake irr the venture ensured’ 


TVM Šfubstantial financial clout from 
the outset. . ,- a . 


Ten firms, incl ing Gêrmi 
biue chip ۵ ding abt en 
The -eight 'werei Siemens, Deutsche’ 


Bank; Bayet, Daimler-Benz, Hauni,' Man’ 
nesmanın, Messerschmitt-Bölkow-Blohm: 
and Zahnradfabrik Friedrichshaféri, ' 

' ‘The ‘other two were'the' VolksWagen: 
Foündation and Österreichische Indus’ 
trieverwaltung$-AG, the Austrian in- 
dustrlal holding coipany; *" ' 
‘This year the second’ fund, Techho 
Venture International; will mobilise û’ 
further DM5Om ‘raised ‘abroad, 'maiily 
by ‘penision' funds and ‘Insurance: com* 
panies but also by industrlal'firms-such 


as Nabisco'in the:United States and Rh 


lips in the Netherlands. ! i.i “ . 


:Sè the Munich'venturêë capital firm has: 


DM166m tû’invest, whick is ۾‎ tidy sum ir: 
theivênture' capital market but a drop in 
the. ocean for potential: sources of capital. 
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What Herr Triiltzseh feels lo be par; 
cularly important is that skilled men ar 
now showing interest in working in 
duction, Skilled men, he says, are quick 
er to spot errors and failures, They a 
also better able to work alongside repii 
dnd maintenance men. 

The works manager i$ Wonder 
whether skilled men might not be alloua 
to lend u hand in trouhle shooting. 

The new approuch {0 work al the ple 
is not limited t0 group work. There area 
regular meetings of larger groups, 

Everyone in a department meets fy 
two hours a forlnighl to discuss pou. 
impravemenls. ٤ 

In Hannes Kûpping's group the workt 
lhe man who feeds the coil to the 
mill came up: for cliscussion. Wha xs 
wrong with the job, he asked, 

Answers came thick aud fast. The wak 
was too loud. The rollers weren't cleans 
oflen enough. The air conditioning We 
useless. The floor was ton slippery. Ther 
was too much pointless paperwork. 

Ali these points were noted, Boıhtk 
works council and the managemenl at 
tend sessions, so men can be sure tk) 
will get'a hearing. ۴ 

The: management takes an enti 
different view of opinions; voiced byt 
group. They carry more weight 
complaiuts made individually in, k 
past. 

lf the men still have any misgivings 
then it is because jobs have heen axel 
“People still have at the hack of thei 
minds the idea that four men now Jot 
work of six," Lewandowski says. 

He agrees with the labour director 
that it 'will-some time before the new 

systen1. is SCN tls ûd Nuilller of ‘CUUISE. 
They even refer lo i problem of gener 
ations... . 2 

Yet a poll of the men affected. has 
shown 58 per cent lo feel 1he advar 
tages of the.new system outweigh thé 
disadvantages. 0 

Asked who benefits from the new ar 
rangements, 48 per cent: say the col 
pany does, But. the same percenlag 
fecls the firm and the staff clerive equa 
bencfit, و‎ i RS 

For works manngor Triiltzsch He 
gain is readily quanlifiable; 1,100 mea 
now do the work of, 1,200. But that isn 
the anly..reuson why. he supports e 
new sysleın. He.wants lhe men lo # 
work (hat requires them lo kvep 
minds on'the job. ,. ا‎ 

So everyone is happy. Works cop 
lor Lewandowski snys men ip og 
purtments are keen to follow. sul A . 
start group work. The sqoner the belie 
hé says. The cold; rolling mil jg 4 10 
ploneer, 7, ا‎ 


re E 
. ew thé sceme must be taker 
oye ' thrqughout the works a5 so00 8 
possible, But the management may 


Köppİng sa 3 the merî 


8D 


worried stiff." 


cellor:had'said hewas onlyı 15 yeaf¥ 
at the end of the:war,-. iı :' 2 
History, Herr Galinski said, was 
visible and no-one was: entitled:tê 
out” of historywith reference to HS 
at any given.time,s, ıl; 
`. Yet there‘had' beén encouraging: 
tions too. Hern'Galiriskl !hastlat 
ceived „encouraging letters’ ;fro! 
Bundeswehr,. from ısthool:ci 
.ffom many private individuals. 
(Süddeutsche Zelting, Muti hb; 


.drggyfhelr feel, aon: . 1 


iL. 
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Dortmund steelworkers test 


new job techniques 


bour director Alfred Heese and works 
councillor Erich Wetzel, who has since re- 
tired, : : 
. They all promoted the scheme — for 
different reasons. 
Hoesch are happy to demonstrate at 
the skin-pass stand what improvements 


have been made. This stage dealş with 


the finish and structure of the product, 
both of which are important points for 
the customer. 
Therê used tû be six men on the job 
here; now there are four, their work 
having been combined. 
This manpower saving could in theo- 
rY have been ‘achieved using’ the old 
work technique, but in practice it would 
have been asking for trouble. - : 
The men would have been unhappy. 

The works council would have opposed 
the idea. One, man or another might 
have had too much work to do. 

These qbjections have been set aside 
now group work haş been introduced. 
1 The remaining four men rotate, switch- 
ing jobs to ease the monotony. They de- 
cide when to change round: the only stipu- 
latioiiis that they must rotate at least once 
in the course of an eight-kiour shift, 

, That presupposes they can all do ev- 
ery job. There were initial doubts this 
would be passible. Says works council- 
lot Klaus Lewandowski: 

. "Foremen and chargehanls were con- 
vinced we wouldn't be able to do it: Five 
or six at most out of 80 felt the meh woultl: 
be able to learn to do each other's jobs." '' 

The men themselves were sceptical. But 
no-one was forced to take part in the group 
work experiment, Evèryone'was at Jiberty 
to apply for transfer to a department where 
work continued in the old way. ر‎ 

Inthis connection:one man confessed 
he had been afraid of, the machine he 
worked at for the past lO years. . : 

„ But the men were much more willing 
to learn than the chargehands had. im- 
agined. Their skills had merely gone to 
waste in a hierarchical systeim of orders 
and obedience to orders that nade no 
demands on initiative, 1 

Yet the men were by no means ulways 
deliglited at the consequencés ‘ofthe 
end’ of the „Old command . strûcturc. 
Many were reluctant tO be demoted to 
thê'same level as everyone else. 

Persuasion ‘alone might “hoi havé 
wotkéd; mote money did. As ‘the neri 
qualified after training forall jobs doné’ 
by the group, they were all'entitled to a 
higher pay grade. Thêy all row êhrn the ' 
same pay, but it is' mörë than ‘even' thé’ 
best“paid used to get, 7 Ni os: 

At the skin-pass $tand 
used to vary bêtweé'16 a 
now everyone rateş. 30 
point’ cûrrespehdkitork 
pfenhlgsı per hour-oh 4K 
wholè séhiame' is baséd ön off 

err H 


`.  Gontinued fro: ER < 
expressed by CSU'MP Hermaiin Feliner 
was appalling, as' were'-thë' tirides'-tgi 
whiçh he had.been subjected fot criticls-: 
ing: Fellner. By'.saying ‘nothing: about‘ 
such tendencies.politicians had unfortu-. 
nately tended, doubtless unintentfonal:.: 
ly,to strengthen the hand of.verbalranti- 
Semitism, which had: grow more offen: 
sive in character.of late; .-; . i x ru: . < 
* Here Galinski referred to a.remafk: yr 
Helmut Kohlrin Israel, wherèthe Ohan-' 


been manning an assembly. line. The 
work was not very demanding. Anyone 
could do it in next to ho time after being 
shown what to do, So low wages were 
paid, 

Besides, .in the iron and steel industry 
bonuses have always beeh paid for work 
in difficult conditions. Noise, dirt and 
heat were the yardsticks. 


The only way to earn good money in 


the Ruhr is to work hard. Hard work has 


always been both cursed and idealised. 

But none of these conditions Apply at 
the cold rolliig mill. Low pay, monoto- 
nous work and a hierarchical syslem 
made individual initiative atrophy, 

This was particularly problematic at a 
stage of production that was the’ last be- 
fore thé prbdüct was delivered to in- 
creasingly demanding customers. 

Works . manager : Karl-Ludwig 
Trliltzsch says the individual worker has 
a considerable influence on manufac- 
turing tolerances. So the pilot project 
was.lhe next step. , : 

As social factors combined with pro- 
duel-and rationalişation-relatecd ones,. it 
wast ,long before three, men begun to 
share responsibility for the experiment, 
They were works manager, Triiltzsçh,, la- 


efa HIK AyEUTSL? 


JD tund cold rolling mill worker 
Johannes Köpping is part of a pilot 
project to “humanise" tedious industrial 
and assembly, line jobs by. rcorganising 
work sehedulos. ق‎ 
He works al the Hoesch Steel cold 
rolling mill in DorLmund in the heart of 
the industrlal Ruhr where projects of 
this kind.have been under way 1982. 

There is no mistaking the fact that’ 
pen and paper aré not the tools of his 
tirade as he stands at the blackboard 
chalking up ideas. : ا‎ 

‘They arè his ideas and ‘those of his 
workmates on how to improve working 
conditions, and what makes the project 
unusual is that they, and not the ma- 
nigemenl, are considering the possibi- 
lities of reorganising the way they work. 

They are able to do so as part of a 
scheme at Hoesch's two cold rollihg 
mills that is tlue tobe completed soon. 

Since 1982 workers ar the two plants. 
have discussed and experimented with’ 
group work, participation, humanisa- 
tion of work, higher procluctivity, grea- 
ter responsihility and beter products, - 

Flannes Köpping is a linchpin in the 
scheme’ as electecl spokesman for the 
cold rollecl strip scetion. . . 

‘Their job is lo reroll sheot metal from 
the holt rolling mill that comes-in coils, ' ‘ 

In the process the steel both ‘grows 
thinner and changes in structure, which 
i» important as n'means of adapting the 
product to customers!’ requirernents: 

The workers who used to man’ the 
cold rolled strip section were fiot' re» 
quired to have special skills. They were 
taught simple tnsks and pressed'.the' 
sime’ buttons and ‘workecl the sime! 
luvers'yenr in, year Out, . ' i;i, w. 

Operations ‘were ' nrrunged step by 
step. The samte people did the same job 
shill after shift. They’ might well. have 


What is huppêéning in; 
Germany? e desi ti 


Germany view the.world? .. ;: Deitel alen 
Yol will find the answers 1o these qluëstions 


in DIE WELT, Germany's independent 
nulionat qualily aril ecohémic daily * 
newspaper. ES 


Battery-powered engine unit ready for Installation .In an 


{Phutu: BBC) | 


take no longer than filling a fuel tank, 
maybe even less. 

Power utilities are unlikely to face a 
supply ‘bottleneck: The battery-powered 
car will be slow to gain popularity, initially 
providing utilities with ‘an opportunity of 
selling surplus output and thereafter grad- 
ually stepping up capacity. 

Ştatic emission by power stations, 
particularly NOx emission, will hupe- 
fully have heen reduced substantially by 
tis slat. 

Environmental conservation will he 
the main sales motive for buUery-pow-= 
ered cars, BBC ure cumvinced. They 
wunît, in the foresevuble {uture, be r= 
placing Conventional motor vehicles en- 

tirely. ٣ 

But there will be more and more zones, 
especially in built-up areas, where conven- 
tional cars are banned and only battery- 
powered cars are allowed to operate. 

Dieter Tasch‏ ر 
(Hannoversche Allgemcine, 5 February J %8ê)‏ 


aşsembly-line Volkswagen Golf. 
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the decade it should 
be 10,000 a year, 
later 100,000 a 
year. Customers 
will.not be limited 
to the vehicle in- 


of uses. A further 
advantage of the 
sodium-sulphur bat- 
tery over the con- 
ventional kind is 
that it doesn't dis- 
charge power, not 
even ih cold weath-' 
er, and needs no 
maintenance. It has 
a longer life ‘than 


conventional bat- 
leries. U can be 
recharged ۰1,000 


times,. correspond- 
ing to 200,000 ki- 
lometres of motor-' 
ing.'In long runs the 
now battery should 
be chcaper than 
lead batteries, and sodium and sul- 
phur, the raw materials needed to 
manufacture it, are available in enor- 
mous quantity. 

Cars in the VW Golf or Opel Escort 
or Kadett category powered by tlıe new 
battery will be no less comfortable 
ıhan conventional models, reaching 
speeds of 120-1 30kph (70-75mph) for 
instance. 

Range is to be extended from 90 to 
250km (6Û to 156 miles). Acceleration 
to SOkph ({(30mph) from a standing slart 
is to be improved to seven seconds. 

Practical usw ol hatery-powered vVe- 
hicks will depend un infrastructure, 
particularly the avuilabilty uf charging 
points. A car used as a city runabout can 
be recharged overnight from a conven- 
tional puwer point. There will alse be a 
quick recharge taking 30-60 minutes. 

Biueries cuuld also be replaced at 
filling staliuns, Changing a battery could 


.diustry; BBC envj- 
sage. a ‘wide range ` 
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Grundig are back on an even keq = moroRına 
` ` ` after Philips takeover - 


New generation of battery-run 


. cars on trial in Berlin 


A 25-per-cent higher speed, 10Okph, 
would require 58 per cent more energy. 
With a top speed of 8O0kph the car ran 
qn a mere | | kilowatts on flat roads. 

` Higher power can be generated for a 
moment, say to mount a kerb, but radius 
is reduced as a result. 1 

Power .is generated hy a direct cur- 
rent engine and multi-speed gearbox 
with correcting glemems linking bat- 
tery, engine and vehicle. . . 

The Berlin trials will. pave the way for 
the next step in the gradual develop- 
ment of battery-powered cars manufac- 
tured in long runs. They will be powered 
by a new generation of battery, the sodir 
um-sulphur battery. « 

BBC have been working on this new 
battery for a dozen years. They are said 
to store four times as much energy as 
conventional lead batteries, 

Each battery consists of 50U cells and 
une prohlem that needed solving was 
how to insulate them wlıen the battery 
reached running temperatures of be- 
tween 300 and 350 degrees centigrade. 

At room temıperature the battery do- 
esn't work, so insulation was needed to 
ensure thi the hattery was uot hrought 
au hil by culd. BBOU spokesmen have 
claimed at a conference ‘in Baden-Bad- 
en’ that insulating materials have been 
Inund 10 sulye this heat problem. 

BBC are now slowly stepping up seri- 
es production of the new battery. Cur- 
rent output is une a werk. By lhe end of 


the claims made in theory. The 5O0hp 

diesel engine runs at a steady number of 

revolutions per minute and doesn’t even 

use as much fuel as a family saloon in 

.stop-and-go traffic. 0 
Low fuel consumption and ideal en 

gine setting reduce exhaust emission to 1 


mally emit. ٤ 

Diesel electric power via an energy 5 
storage unit has such: clear advantages: 1 
that trolley bušes planned in 'a-number 


of German towns dre unlikely’ to leave, i 


the drawing-board. ! 
" "Trolley buses would reduce vehicle: i. 
emission and nolşe but at DM750,000 i 
they would be almost twice the price of 

the magnetic motor bus... 


DIRA o yes trolly Dušsés are limited to; 


thelr prescribed routes, like trams. 


`" '"Muhich ' corporaton trangport has 


lecided {0 test thê new technique next: 
year by running several MM buses on, 
regùlar services: The buses dre expected 
to be less expensive to buy, to use less 
fuel.and to require less maintenance. 
At. present the fuel bill makes up 30' 
per cent.çf rupning costs, while main- - 


„fenance' and repairs account for a fur- 
i; It is powered by electric-motars that ::'. 


ther.24 per cent. 
‘Maintenance costs should be much 

lower. The small diesel or petrol en-- 

gine runs at a steady number of revolu- . 


„ ons per .minute, doesn't need to. 
.¬ achieve pêsk performance and should 


prove as Jonglived .as the electrical j 1 


. ..(Diê Welt, Bonn, 1 Februnry.19836)’ 


. roughly 10 per cent of what buses nor- 


.tomponents, :'i" *„... : 


Diesel electric 
bus runs on 
mini-motor 


the market,” the Munith pfiysicist terse- 
lysays. .. . 

Like moûst experts, he concentrated 
pn the gyroscope as an energy storage 


ynit, but his eleçtric motors and genera-. 


tors are much smaller. and lighter in’... 


weight than conventional motors of the - 
Same output. 
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ASIlY TIC p' 8 
ted out with the Starnberg magnetic mo- 


gine with a generator attached. 1; . 
The electric power of the generator 
sets a 200kg (44Ù!b) rotor in! motion, Tt 


- develops the 150hp or so’ néédéd” to 


start the vehicle. E 
; It operates in a vacuum;and lakeş on- , 


„ly two minutes to generate its. initial, 


power at the start of the working day. 


function as generators whenever the ve- 


٤ hicle is braked, relaying to the rotor en- 
. ergy that would otherwise be lost. - 


1 Its capacily is roughly 120 kilowatt- 


` hours, or only marginally: less than thé 


50-kilowatt diesel engine currently 
needed to start a bus. û ie 1: 


' The first. test.runs proved İn practice ` 


; tor need only 4 5Qhp dieşel or petrol eri- 


C ity buses will soon run on smaller 
engines with a much lower emis- 
sion level, says a Munich physicist who 
has spent five years perfecting his én” 
ergy-storing inertia gyroscope. 

For the past year a bus has regularly 
run the 20km (12 miles) between 
Starnberg and Munich. It has differed 
from ordinary buses in carrying no 
passengers and in boasting the initials 
MM, short for magnetic motor, in its 
livery. 

These initials are a reference to the 
small Starnberg firm run by Götz Hei- 
delberg, .the former..head .pf deyelopr. 
ment at Messerschmitt-Bölkow-Blohm, 
the Munich aerospace group. 


1 2 ا 2ا و‎ 
world OF YEATB. «r i. ا‎ 
How can the energy used to ‘start; 

heavy goods or passenger vehicles and 
destroyed when they brake be stored for’ 
reuse? .. .. - ا‎ 4 
‘All attempts to feed this surplus ener- 

gy to a flywheel have been foiled by me- 
chanical problems. Feeding braking. en- 
‘ergy to batteries haš not proved a-suc-: 
cess either. E E 
Heidelberg. and his gtaff, who now 

number..100,ıhave succeeded in replac-: 
ing the mechanical channelling of: sur-. 
plus power, expensive and breakdownn: 
prone as It is,.by a new electrical priheti- 


ple. ف ا‎ ..: 
. Using.a new.principle'and new mate- 
Tials. we .have ‘developed :components- 
that differ substantially from others on. 


W ispering Cars 'are on their way: 
cûrs that exhaist-free and not just 
pollution-controlled. Three thousand 
battery-powered Volkswagen Gols will 
soon be test-drivèn in Berlin. 

If the trials are successful wê will be 
well on the way to a fully-fledged car at 
the lower niiddle end of lhe market that 
is more deşerving of hê seal of environ- 
mental quality than any’ of the modéls 
now marketed ûs low-pollition 

The Berfin trials ıire intended to gain 
experience in ordinary, everyday, city 
matoring. . .. 

` The cars, markeled outside Germany 
as YW Rabbits, will be assembly: line 
models initially built with a conbuslion 
engine. They will be converted to bat- 
tery power in Berlin. . ا‎ 

Volkswagen are in overall charge of 
the scheme, with which Brown, Boveri 
t(BBC) and Hagen Batteries are also as- 
sociated, Hagen supplying the convên- 
tional lead batteries. 9 

Electric traction is nothing new for 
Volkswagen. Therê have been trials of 
battery-powered vans and Golfs in the 
past. : 

The battery-fun Golf was dubbed the 
City-Stromer, the secotid half of the 
name being a pun on electricity and the 
epithet Rover. It was a striking name but 
also conceded limits te the car's range. 

Its bonhet boašted the proud claim 
“I'm eleeıric.” Volkswagen juined Turces 
with BBC, Auwãrter and the Gesells- 
chaft für elektrischén Sirassenverkehr 
on the project. 

The City-Stromer’s range was 57 km, 
ûr just aver 35 miles. which is roughly 
the distance covered by commulers in 
city traffic. 

Its top speed was between 80 and 
YOÛkph, or 50-55mph. Higher speeds 
would use much more power. 


Continued from page 8 


time pay, were give a special bonus of 
150 marks that was tax-free and from 
which no deductions wete made. 

` Investment last year included money 
to create A new tyre testing area cover- 
ing 37,000 square metres at the Wittlich 
factory. E 

As a.result of the good order position 
thisyear, hetween DM6 5m and DM70m, 
will be invested... .;... 2 i 

The company was already showing 
good results in 1985 .after.'a. loss of 
DM44m in L982 o initia oxi 


lowing year aid DN رر نا‎ 
Turnover increased 17 per cent last’ 
year to DM630m, but the year's results 
did not make it pössible to show 4ã nêt’ 
proflt.  » E PEN 
Sumitomo has ordererd that the acki- 
vitieş of the former Dunlop Europe 
holding company in Amsterdam.sholld 
be divided up amorig the production’ 
companies in, West Germany, Briliah’ 
afd France. . ii: 
. ŠP Reifenwerke will take over, re 
sponsibþility for ..Austrla,,; Switzerland. 
aid .the Netherlands, where. a loss .in 
two-digit millign$ was previously. f 
corded. The final figures for 1985 
‘heşe countries were still morë or less in, 


: ' Burkhart Salchow ' ti 


the red, 
(Hamburgêr Abdendblatt, 8 February 1986) 


.ı KOning was tallor-made to ‘take @F 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE: 


) a EE 
Hermanus Koning ::. 
{Pholo:dpj 


By comparison, the West Germ 
market absorbed 2.7 million colo 
television sets in 1985. 

The partners in this agreement 
also enjoy increased production, 
course. A spokesman for one said: "Ob 
viously we would no1 have made these 
agreements if we were going to luse by 
them.” 

Furthermore the partners will reir 
force their position as market leader 
the European television market. 

. There has been consideriıble cooper 
ation from the workforce within the 
company tua. 

Koning, formerly û professional fool 
baller for Rotterdam, is here concerned 
with fairness as in spart. 

He said: “We have to keep. in touch 
with one another 10 explain why such 
and such a course of action must be tak’ 
en as well as what will come but of it." 

With this in mind the new Grundig 
management has handled the question 
qf closures with kid gloves. 

Staff have been transferred to other 
works, Special concessions have been 
ımade to purchasers of plat wlio agreed 
to keep-.on part of the workforce. 
DM20m .has been paid in redundane 
Payments over and.above the stnlutor 
requirement, 3 و‎ 

The last third of the reorganisal#™ 
plan has yet to be implemented, This 
valves “the finer poinl of concgilê 
tion,” fitting out the group. with a 
tics system. . : 


Koning is.well.in with hiš ,colleagues 5 


in Fürth, having uncompromiğiÃk 
his parent company out of the Fürth. . 
ı.He put a: stop to management visit 
from Philips headquarters in Eindhovet ;: 
fragutpe very hegigni ا‎ 
Grundig. This job was earmarked e 
him. FLOM, Hg,¥gKY. beginning in 
E got afoot in the Gru: 
digıdoor,. i ۰, .. DR : 
It took. some .time before. the çom: 


E 5 


Bany was, taken over — but Koning. f 


time then, as the. front man, to.bring 
the Philips group in West Germany; 
der a single management in Hamburg 
. Heis now accepted as. Grundig #1 
through and through... ...., ut 


The market .has.also reacted; welll f. 
the.new clear-cut :businesş, lineş: Konê | 


has introduced. ..,.:, j a il 


iHe: took pleasure in .sayjhg'that th 


last five months have been.very-god f0 
Grundig.:*We have.won back, our 0f 
mer. good Fepufation,” he said, ., i 


f i o °. Joaghim:Weber i: 
1 .- *ı {Die Welt Bonn, 13 Febryary BBR Û. 


Ideas described as “housekeeping” 
were previously quite foreign to Dunlop 
workers, whose company name has 

ı now been changed to SP Reifenwerke 

چ 8 ق GmbH..‏ 

Good management for the Japanese 
does not mean just order and cleanli- 
ness but the well-consldered application: 
of muscle and money. 

Improvement to quality has top .pri- 
ority in the department aims for .1986. 

Second place has.been given to a rte- 
duction in faultş. . . E 
Other work aims include: less waste, 
more personal responsibility on the job, 
care, and attention to safety measures, 
active worker participation in, matterg 
of quality, the maximum use of heating 
capacities and savings in energy and 
materials, . ا‎ 
:. Workerş .have,. accepted. without. a, 
word of complaint that the new. chair 
man of Sqmitomo Rubber. Industries, 
Kyohei Yokose, was presented to them 
as "the father of,our company.” .... . 
By opening up investment into Dun- 
lop he has certainly underpinned jobs 
that for years have been in jeopardy. ' 

„SP. Reifenwerke invested .. about 
DMS0m. last year. In the past this kind 
of. investment was spread over .three 
years, 2 
Walter Weiskopf, chairman of the 
combined works council said: “Things 
are done in .a big way here." This is the 
impression a visitor to the factories gets.. 

Workers were promised there would 
be no redundancies or reductions in pay 
as a result. of the. reorganisation mea 
sures. They were promised extra pay for 
good production performances. 

For. extra. shifts that were essential 
between September and November last 
year workers, apart from getting over- 
Continued on page 8 


Hrs Koning has been chair- 
man .of the Grundig executive 
board in Fürth for almost two years and 
believes.he is.now on terra firma. 

He said: “We have got two-thirds of 
the reconstruction programme behind 
us." . : 


He intends to stick rigidly to his plans 
that appeared plucky eighteen months 
ago, in the face of ‘losses of DM286m in 
financial year 1983/1984, a 

„We shall again be in the black by.the 
end of this year,” he said. : 
`Kohing, a Dutchman and the personi- 
fication of the industrial manragemêènt 
introduced ‘by Philips -after‘endless ta- 
ing and froing' in 1984, has used: the 
short time he has been boss to-good ad- 

vantage. E 

He has achieved a considerable reor- 
ganisation of the-tompany without a lot 
of fuss, keeping in close touch with staff 

representatives, : 3 

, Koning, who succeeded Max Grun- 
dig, has given the company a completely: 
new management structure. 

The decidedly small team he brought 

with' him from Philips' West German 

headquarters: in Hamburg swiftly de- 
fined the problems besetting the leisure 
electronics group. : 

The team felt the group produced too 
wide a pröduct range. In many areas 
production was inadequate and: there 
were administrative costs that Koning 
had never known “even at Philips", 2 

The results of the investigation of 
Grundig in deptlı was that the company 
had too many factories and production’ 
of several preliminary products was tid 
costly. 

,„ Therê Waš no shiliy-shallying about 
what tè do when this analysis was pro- 
duced. Special attention was given to 
the question of colour TV, 

No television sets were to be pro- 
duced in Italy and Portugal and produc- 
tion in. Spain liad to be significantly re 
duced. Only the plant in France was 1o 
continue —~ but, as in Spain, with re-' 
duced production. 

Television set production of about 
1.5 million units a year was cohtentrat- 
ed on the factories in Nuremberg and 
Vienna. 2 

Koning emphasised that this concen- 
tration ensured that “we achieved pro- 
duction utilisation that modern plant 
demands.” EEN AE 

The tightening up measures that were 
introduced quickly showed their effec- 
tiveness in productivity, 

+ Productivity per person employed in’ 
the various subsidiaries, Previously on 
average DM120,000;: increased bya: 
quarter to DM150,0ÛQ,i 7: i7 ‘i mre 
,_ Capacities will be ytilised even.more 
in the future tfirougha: qooperation: 
agreement withthe’ Bosch: subsidy 
Blaupunkt. u F i. a 

In‘ejghtéen montHs to two:years’ tire’ 
Grindig :will'take over thë total colûur 
televisiori set production for‘Blaupunkt 
and.Biaupurıkt customer Siemens. ‘; 

. Blaupunkt will ‘take ‘over production 
3 .. .. „| of the.profitable'oar radio ranke — cur- 
لے ر‎ „| rently about 500,000:units a year... 
slon REA ا‎ :. Via this exchange agreement Grundig. 
hopes to increase production volume by, 
about 600,000 calour television şets an- 
nually,  .. |, e 

Including kits that can be supplied to 
those countries such as China and. Tur. 
key that have their own assembly plants, 
total: production. should then. be in. the ` 
region of three million sets a Year, i: . 


Tid affalrs: facts on which . . - 
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BUSINESS 
Sumitomo sort 
out troubled 
tyre company 


AY anagers from’ Sumltomo Rubber 

Industries of Kobe, Japan, took. 

only twelve months to make Dunlop ef- 
ficlent again. و‎ : 

In the:early‘1980s the tyre-manufac- 

luring company's works council dis¬ 
cussed the introduction of short-time or 
rexlundancies. - : : 

Now the council gives its attention to 
exlra shifts and overtime so that the fac 
tories in Hanau.and Wittlich can keep 
punctually to delivery commitments, . 

How have the Japanese achieved this?. . 

The vilal factor was worker moliva- 
tion. Unlike unfortunate British Dun- 
lop, Sumitomo has considerable finan-. 
celal clout that has been used in the reor- 
ganisnlion programme, ۳ 1 

Plant, some of which was over 30, 
years old, waş.modernised, .. 

In addition the workforce. of 3,600 
were invited, “to let the personnel der 
partment know, if among you friends 
you hear of an engineer who is seeking a 

job who is engaged. in areas of interest 
to ls such as automobile engineering or 
Computer Aided Design, CAD." 

In the past it was difficult for employ- 
ces.to work up any enthusiasm for good 
ideas that did not come from their own 
department. 

Ina very short time the Japanese have 
been able to convince the workforce of 


the advantages of team-work, 
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THE GERMAN:TRIBUNE: 


Lou Andreas-Salome, compahion’ 
<<: ` of Nietzsche and Rilke: i: . 


Lou Andraas-Salome 0 
„(Phos Historiu) 


She wag a lumjniary in Berlin's inte!l- 
lectual, sociological and psychological 
circles of the period. ٤ 

She wrote drama and literary reviews, 
and stood up for women's emancipa- 
tion, although she would not have gone 
along with most current feminist ittti- 
tudes. 

She saw ù basic difference bêtwcen 
ihe sexes. From the starli the male was 
ihe intellectually superior being, lhe onc 
who drew intellectual distinctions. The 
female lives in completer harmony. 
This, she fell. gave [emale craticism 
Breuer benuly'- 

Although slte never had children, she 
regarded motherhood as female fulfil- 
ment. 

Eroticism, the title of her most im- 
portant work published in 191li, was 
the central point of her theorctical writ- 
ings, as has been poinied out by Mi- 
chaela Wiesner. n 

She was tonvinced that sexuality was 
the main driving force béhind human af- 
faits. 

Friedrich Carl Andrëas forced Lou. 
Salome into an engagemènt to marriage i 
through a genuine or.feignedsuicide at- ; 
tempt in 1887. The marriage was never 
consummated. 1 

She assumed ` that ` Paul Redisap-, 
pointmentcorimittetl suicidé 1n disap- 
pointmient ûyer;her marrige. : 

In Viena, Where s as ãt thê Cen-: 
tre of sgientific and, Artistic circles, she : 
Continued on page 13 ا‎ 
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ou Andreas-Salome, 1861-1937, 
was courted by famous artists and 
scientists, She was the cause of suicides 
and. self-imposed exile, She shattered 
marriages and careers. ت‎ 
She was a brilliant intellectual, com- 
panion of philosopher Friedrich Nietz- 


' sche, muse and mother confessor: to 


poet Rainer Maria Rilke. 

She was also a close friend of the dra- 
matist and story-teller Gerhart Haupt- . 
mann and a trusted and highly esteemed 
scientific friend of psychoanalyst Sig- 
mund Freud. 

She was 42۰ when. she moved from 
Berlin to Göttingen, Her husband had 
taken up the,chair of oriental languages 
at the university and she lived and 
worked in Göttingen until her death. 

To the Göttingen of her time she was 
always the famous “witeh from Hain- 
berg," shrouded in myslery. ., , 

The most important event of her life, 
according to „Hamburg writer. Ingrid 
Staehle, was . her . association with 
Nietzsche ilıat began in Rome in 1882 
and that should have ended ip that year. 

Lau Salome was then 2İ. Her father. 
was a general in the czar’s armies, her 
mother uf German-Danish origin. After 
the death of her father, whom she re- 
garded as a god, she struggled lo study 
theology and art history in Zürich 
against the wishes of her family. 

The young Lou enchanted Nielzschv. 
who was seriously ill. as well as his 
friend Paul Rec. 

Alihough she rejeciecl the advances 
buth men made to her, holding out for 
an intellectual ménagğe d trois she got 
herself talked about because of this un- 
usual relationship. : 

Her contemporaries described her as 
being tall and majestic with a good fi- 
gure. In her later years she waş de- 
scribed as having the figure “of a pliant 
sapling.” Her "glistening eyes" drew 
comment. 

.„. From her meeting with Nietzsche 
onwards she was the centre of scandal, a 
person about whom much rubbish and 
slander was written. 

: Her relationship with Nietzsche, and 
a religious trait she had, were put to 
work in theological. philosophical and 
literary publications in Berlin in the 
1880s and 1890s. 
` She said she shared this religious trait 
with Nietzsche even though she had 
broken with the Church. They: wer 
tioth free-thinkers. : 
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Leopold Sacher-Masoch 
(Photo: Ullstcin) 


She. married him, but before they 
married he wrote.{lis: “1 commit myself 
on my honour to be the slave of Wanda 
vun Dunajew.and to subject myself to all 
she imposes upon me without resist- 
ance.” e 

At the turn of the century Aurora- 
Wanda wrote her memoirs. They wére 4 
bestseller. 2 

In her book she said she went along 
with her husband reluctantly to save her 
marriage and on accuunt of the child- 
ren. Her husband constantly looked for 
lovers for her and female rulers for him- 
self. 1 

From 1881 on Sacher-Masueth pu- 
blished in Leipzig the short-lived maga- 
zine Auf der Höhe, There a Miss Meis- 
ter joingd the editorial staff as a transla- 
tar. 

She wis Hulda, whu let i he known 
il Wanda hud ruined Levpold’s 
health, his. position .in society and ,his 
finances. 

She had then run uff with a French- 
man and Hulda had rescued the desert- 
ed Leopold. 

But whalever happened Siıcher-Ma- 
soch wrote and wrote. mainly for poor 
pay and small publishing houses. 

He produced about 100 titles, histo- 
ry. novels, historical romances, Jewish 
tales; drama and comedies, and tonder 
and tough love ‘stories about people at 

the top and at the bottom of society. 

Always in his work there was, purtly 
latent, parly overpowering, his obses 
sions wilh fur, whips and being henz 


pecked. IT E 
When all the dross is take awaj fiom 
hiš work thef§ remainş something that 
ensures for him a place aş a 19th cêntu- 
ry realist. . 


He lived to see his native Galician vai" 


':". ' Continûed on Page 12. 
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WRITERS. 0. 
Sacher-Masoch | 
in a name? 


` iin Gtadt mda: 


A novelist Leopold von Sa- 
cher-Masoch, a portrayer of sexual 
abnormalities, gave, his name to ma 
sochism. 1 

The guilty party here was his Aunt 
Zenobia, who in 1846 discovered teıi- 
year-old Leopold in a clothes cupboard 
and beat him. 


‘He admitted, five ycars before his 


deathin 1895, that whilst squirming un- 
der the harsh whipping he experienced 
intense feelings of pleasure. . a 

Richard von Krafft-Ebing coined the 
word masochism for the résêarch' he. 
had done into pain and humiliation as a 
form af sexual gratification. 

Sacher-Misoch was horn 150 years 
ago in 1836,‘ and lived With his second 
wife' Hulda and'tkeif' three -children in 
Liidheiin!a village'In Hesse. 

The family relationships were well- 
ordered.. He .was n-charitable man and a 
social reformer. +; - .-: 

A visitor to Lindheim’ doseribed. him ' 
as tall, gaunt, with a. yellowish complex- 
ion. His nose was stained from snuff 
taking. O 8 

He had piercing eyes, a discordant 
vuice. black shining hiir und he was 
carelessly dressed... 2 PES 

An admirer from Paris said she had 
discovered a sinister whip in the corner 
of a room under an icon. He claimed 
that it was a scourge for pious repent- 
ance. 

Eventually he had time to complete 
his six-volume major novel “Cain's Le- 
gacy,” dealing with love, property, thê 
state, war, work and death. 

In a letter dated 1&6Y he wrote to his 
brother Karl: “One of the fitin themes 
of this novel is that men will ‘only be 
happy when society’s moral laws are 
valid in government.” : 

The first volume of thê six, published 
in 1870 while he was living in Graz, was 

entitled “Venus in Furs", : 

Publishers and “admirers. called’ on 
him by the dozen,.aid one of them, Aur- 
ora Rümelin, got to‘ know him using.the 
name of the çruel: Venus, . Wanda .yon, 

Dunajew a 
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agreed on “help without pity" ag thi 
motto. 
Integrated teaching is keenly sup 


. ported at some Education Ministre 


Hamburg for instance has 13 integraiy 

classes in seven schools. 

; In Berlin there are plans lo extendiy 

„tegrated classes lo the fifth Year of reg 

lar schooling. In Bonn and Frankfurtş 
milar moves are in progress, while laik 
Saar Education Minister Diether Bre; 
enbach wants to aholish special schon} 
entirely. . 

The erstwhile progressive 
schools are losing support. Schools f 
slow’ learners, which account for the 
on’'s share of special schools, have lg 
many pupils — many morc than esi be 
explained as being due to low birth rass 
as a result of oral contraception. . 

The decline in numbers registeredkr 
attendance at these schools reflee 
growing parental deierminatiot to e 
sure As normal anı educational upbring’ 
ing as possible for their children. 

Schools everywhere are bein} fori 
by-fallinğ birth rates:to take whater 
children they can get or' face closure,s 
the behaviourally disturbed and ¥ 

slightly physically disabled find it fsij 
easy to gain acceptance at their. lo 
school. 4 2 

However, the desire to-see. serio 
handicapped children, children una 
to walk or lalk or showing signs of brait 
damage, attend integruted classes is ar 
guably hased more on goud will than or 
a realistic knowledge of their needs. 

Britta Danisch, chairperson of 4 
Hamburg parents’ initiative, says par 
ents are ipereasiigly winning at school 
conferences, They come wiih a painsle 
kingly well-prepared case, hombarding 
staff with information and specialist 
reports, 1 

FFau Hadler says the firs pafent- 
teacher sessions iit her school in Berge” 
dorf, near Hamburg; were cramatk 
when the subject of integrated classes 
was brought up. 

‘But that has all changed. Last lime së 
need hatdly have’ bolhcrcd. Parents aft 
well enough informed on the subject amd 
fears that standards would fall as a resul 
ofintegratioh have been disproved.. 

Special schoolteachers: and their pr” 
fessional bodies still have reservatios 
about integration. A nationwicle pep g10P 
for the handicapped :suspeots tlıe'abolilit 
of speçial ehools may, just be winder, 
dressing for cuts In educational spénginp ‘ 

Iu an intervjew in the Hambur; ! 
weekly Der ١ 
Nordwald 'vı 
being abused 
climate ai questlöhablê 


the classroom. ا ق‎ 
She tilted’ thg'"axatlþlë 
epket; "Who ‘were 'asked' whether ‘th 


wanted their mongoloid child to bedl. 
Einstein-of the-g{ipabled. . - 

; Parents liké*Ehasdör Helibrügggj# 
the Roebkes want to see fewer.s 
schools and more: special teachers 
normal.schools, i +... , . , 1 
; ın, Hamburg,.se - jateğê f. 
tion is on,trial, the, ratio is 11 normaly f 
4 disabled pupils. In standard school! 9 


is,18 to fou: 0 


er 


That aloe. ¢ 
0 


têgrate % 
four'di reri:arê joli 
normal problemi children: the 

i i ıı" Contlnued;on‘page. 12451 
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meaded “educational advancement of 

the handicapped and of children and 

young people threatened with being 

handicapped" in regular schools, . , 

In neighbouring Denmark the blind 

have, attended iormal schools for 20 

years. In Sweden 5Û per cent of special] 

schools are at least under the same roof 
as regular schools. In Italy 80 percent 
of handicapped children attend ordl- 

nary schools. ا‎ 

In the Federal! Republic of Germany 
healthy children rarely encounter hand- 
icapped children’ at school. Parents eith- 
er feel special schools are better or 
shrink from taking legal action agginst 
the transfer of their children to special’ 
schools, .. . : 

. It took sèveral court cases forMartiha’ 
de Vita, ‘a slightly spastic girl, to get a 
court ruling entitling her to' complete: 
the:current schoo! year at the (ordinary) 
school she has attended for the past two: 
years. E : ٤ 

Thereafter the authorities will decide 
from year.to year whether she is to con- 
tinue her schooling there. 

Legal action taken by the Bavarian 
educational authorities against a school 
head shows: what they think about inte- 
grated teaching. ا‎ 0 

He allowecl a wheelchair-bound pupil 
to attend social studies classes instead 
of. English as an examination .subject. 
(the boy had a speech impediment to0).. 

The educational authorities gave the 
head a stern reprimand: . .. .,... 

; The. Rhineland-Palatinate Education 
Ministry doesn't want to oblige: parents 
of children.at a Trier. primary..school, 
who have petitioned for integrated 


The Ministry argued that this-was in 
advisable because not enough country 
wide experience had been gained with 
classes of thjş kind, E 

Educational. guthorities, still regard. 
integrated classes as slightly dubious, 
They are time-consuming and noi ne- 


Cëşsarily much use. ` , 


Arbjttary, approach oppose 


” Petér . Papê, a national executive 
member of GEW, thé teachers ùfion; 
has criticised the authorities for making' 
iriteptated learning sübjéct to the whims’ 
of politicians:ahd' local authorities. - ` ' 
` He was backed at a špecial school 
forum last spring by GEW colleagues in 
his call for legalisation of parents" de-' 

mands, : ‘f.. ٤ 
`` Physically handicapped :°.‘ohildrert: 
HaVé, it is truë,' occasionally been ali 
lowed to attend ‘regular schools, The’ 
same could not be’ said: of the:seriously . 
physicaily and mentally-disabled!' :. .. .-; 
Yet .parents of children id these.cater. 
gories.attach equal importance :to ‘Cq1i- 
tact with normal children, i ies 
.:Heinke. Hadler,.. headmistress: .of' a 
Hamburg primary schaol,’has' called.for. 
an.end .to-over+pröteetion:.and pity fog: 
handicapped children. .:.|:« 


E aa LE I O 


Ea 


"Many parents: have come to'feel their ' 


aim must be “help without pity." . lr, 
. “Parents: Against Segregation.of Hahd- 

icapped Children. over 60-of themjat. 
& national.confêretıce in Şaarbrücker i; 


` lasses, 


A ا‎ 
society grew aware .pf the problems. 


faced by the hardicapped... 

Yet {he handicapped;: consisting of 
categories ranging from the blind to the. 
mentally ill, were from then on taught 


: . separately: 


. To this day virtually none of the 
300,00 or so special school. pupils 
graduate to conventional schools. 

More and more parents are keen.to. 


' seê children spared segregation in a 


ghetto for the handicapped. They want 
them to go to normal kindergarteris and 
primary schools. - - BESE: 
` While theré' are few objections to: 
children playiig together, many special’ 
teachers and school boards are sceptical. 
about integration bids. in conventional 
schools. E DEE o Do Ee 
They . are. convinced that standard: 
schools, with their emphasis on educa-: 
tional] Prowêss and-achievement, are not 
in a position to cater properly for the: 
handicapped. 1 
. The idea of boosting integration in 
this context is nothing new. ` Fifteen 
years ago Theodor. Hellrügge of Aktion 
Sonnenschein, the found of tlhe Munich 
child centre, warned That *specjal 
schools create special people.” 1 و‎ 


conditions and frequency ‘1. 


y n ihe wor d form a, préface o the 
y's ratital slatisilcs, on élimdte, 
and iranspoft. ا‎ 


„DM 19:80 


1, 
D-6200 Wiesbaden 1. 


Educationalists and .parehts are con - 


` Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


-a-glance lables in thêse new refefence 
E ERE and water temperature, ipltali 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climaie, 0 e 
1 oflhutiderstorms. E a 


i years are invaliable both for planning journey 
10 distant countries and for sciéntific ا‎ 8 


1 2 E 1 5 
bly bound, indîspenşahig for, daily use,in; 
1,1. , Commerce, industry and the rivel ude . e, 


Four volumés are available: 


`` North ind South Amerlea. 172 pp: DM2. 
in : DM 2z. 
Asla/ Australia, 240 bp DM 2440 


- Europe/USSEB, 240 pp.. DM 2440 ., 


` Look itup in Btockhaus ا‎ 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; 
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Hir icapped children are in a class 
of their own. A recent survey indi- 
cates that only one German in two. is 
persoially acquainted with a handi- 
capped person. Should they continue to 
be segregated İn classes and sehools of 
their own? ا‎ 


„ Writer Ernst Klee has described their 
plight as “apartheid iri thelr own coun-' ` 


try." Handicapped children who attend 
normal schools. can count themselves 
Iueky. : 


vincetl thal those who gre integrated 
owe thelr good fofttuhe to integrated 
primary schoo! classes. م‎ 
More and mare teachers are clamour- 
ing for integrated classes at primary 
school, . - 2 . ٤ م‎ 
A few ycırs ago a handicapped 
child's fate would have been a foregone 
conclusion. He would have had .to travel 
long distances‘with other handicapped 
children to a special school. . ... . 
‘He would havé heen given'no chance 
of making contact with ordinary child- 
ren. He and his like' would have re- 
mained a fringe group as romote as E.T. 
and, lo all'intents and purposes, from 
another star. : 
Until the mid-195(ls handicapped 
children were rêgarded as 'uncdutable 
and unfit for conventional schooling. 
Toward the end öf the 1950s ther was 
a boom’ in building special schoûls as 


supplied the data arranged in see-at 
Works. They include details of air 


These figures compiled over ihe 


1 Basic fiels and figures for every counir! 
1 tables, The emphasis îs on ihe count: 
و‎ Population, trade 
The guides ure handy in size and flexibl 


‘Arfrlta; 130 pp. 
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though not necessarily at all frequen- 
cies. 

Provided treatmenl began without 
delay, say within' u weck,, abqut 90 per 
cenl of patients could expect lo regain 
ıheir hearing, Dr Zechner said. 

This optimism, with regard 10 1rcat- 
ment İs nol shared by all doctors. Many 
feel (realment make litıle or no differ- 


` ence. 


1t is aimed at improving the circula- 
tion of blood — afd with it oxygen — lo 
1he inner var, [t has’ lo begin as SQOn A» 


. possible to prevent’ organic - damage 
‘from occurring. : 


Many patients. wail for days: before 1. 


„consulting .a doctor because they arê ا‎ 


simply unwilling, tq,.actept what has 
happened.. yet if treatmenl is delayed 
hy, say, 10 days there is virtually no 1 

1 


Treatmenl mainly consists oF a course 
ùf' Dextran, which makes the blood flow 7 
more casily, Other drugs administered 
may aim at buostiny circuHaliûn or cas- 
inğ convulsions. 1 

° Other methads that have been tried ا‎ 
out include nerve hocking and oxygen 
inhalation. bhu1 Dr Zcchner «pecially 
mentioned recent experiments wilh ciûl- 
cium blockers. 
. Calcium blaçkers ure used on hearl 
pûtients. such as angina vuffcrers. As ix 
uften the case, nu-unc yet Knuws for 
sure just how Lhey work. 

In Berlin iwo cûr speciulils it Sleg- 
ltz Unmsermily Clinic. Michael Hand- 
rack and Alexander Berghaus. has ¢ cur 
ued oul Jouble blind tests ut Pentoxi- 
flin, a drug commonls uscd lw honat 
mıcrucirculuion. and Nimodipın. il catl- 
cium Muckher. 

There were nırked imprut ements in 
hearing umong buth gruups ui palicnls. 
but particularly Among those whu were 
trealed for their sudclen loss of hearing 
within three days. 


Not every sudden loss of hearing is of 
the kind here meant, suffered without 
physical illness or external effect. 


A whole range of other causes must 
be ruled out before this diagnosis can be 
reached. Hearing can be impaired by 
noise. alcohol, nicotine and a number of 
drugs with toxic or allergic effect. ا‎ 

It can also be impaired. by ear dis- 1 
eases, metabolic Upşets or tumours, not 1 
ıo mention such mundane possibilities 1 
as a foreign body.or too muclı wax in ihe 
outer ear. : i | 
.„. Foreign bodies or a plug of tar. wax ٣ 
ought never to be removed, by palients 
themselves, Dr Zeçhner warned. They 
could .pierce their eardrums, which 
:wolld also cause loss of hearing, .,. . 

. Rosemarie Stel ' 

(Frankfurter Allgemeiné Zeltung 

„fiir Deutschiangl, L2 February. 1986) د‎ 


1 2 


....More than ,once Freud “generously î 
supportéd ‘her „financially, and,he re- : 
garded her. book “My Gratitude 10 
Frgud" as evident gr superiority 


to us al," : e 
.. Lou; ıAndreas-Salomg .was an: .ex- 
.fremely..independeqt-minded and rat- 


` active, woman.;Şhe was never convêri- 
` tional; 1f: she. was. "a witch" 


۲ then: she 
wag one Innacently. At 
'' She ance saîd that it was strange:but’ 
whenever she. decided.ito: do the most 
natural‘ thing’shetalwajys ended:up a 

ETE IES 
ita Flihrmann 


ıı Marie: 


„hope of hearing being regained. .. 


1 catahtrophlé:sitdatio 


.. *, Hs {Mankholihgr Mbfghi, 12 Februdiry 1986) 2 


Wi HEALTH 


Sudden loss of hearing said to.respond 
. tO lmmediate treatment . 


A sudden.shortage of blond is only 
one hypothesis pul forward to account 
for sudden deafness, but it Joes seem 
ıhe most plausible one and could hap- 
pen in a variety of ways. 

A blood vessel cnuld for instance bt 
hlocked by a hlood clut such as causes 
heart attacks. There were cerlainly no 
knuwn cases of hardened blood vessels 
themselves being to blame, Dr Zechner 
aid. 

“Anatomical irregularities of the 
bloud vessel or bleeding in the inner ear 
(as a result of anottier Complaint) have 
also bien suggestecl as causes. 1 

In many cases the fine blnol vessels 
are Tell to shrink cunvulsively and the 
blnod lo grow more viscous. 

That would he more in keeping with 
Ihe preduminance uf mentil causes nat- 
ed by Dr Zechner. Ovcrstrain leads via 
the nervous system to a higher output of 
catecholamins, a group of hormones in- 
cluding adrenalin and noradrenalin. 

Heidelberg physiologist Hans Schae- 
fer, a specialist in social medicine; has 
described in detail how this van lead tu 
a heart alıack. 

Hercskrank durch psychosnzitlen 
Siress (Hearl Trouble Caused hy Pny- 
chosocial Stress) is the tille nf his hunk. 
written in colluboratiann wilh Mari 
Blohmke. 

Ihe proces les describe is thal 
highest adrenalin cULPUL leads tu finter 
meldbolism and 4 higher oxygen re- 
quirement. The hiland tends to clot und 
blood vessels shrink convulsively. 

Catecholamins scem to play a part1 in 
triggering süudlden loss of hearingioo. Dr 
Zechner said risk patients would do 
well to cut down alcohol, nicgtine and 
coffee consumption, All activate hor- 


, mone output. 


People who have already suffered a 
sudden .loss of hearing ought to avèid 
mental strain wherever possible, to have 
any trouble with their teeth and tonsils 
dealt with and to have a physiotherapist 
treat their spinal chords should they 
have trouble with the upper vertebrae. 


Provided these precautions are taken 
only one patient in 10 need expect a re- 
currence of thê attack. Sudden loss: of 
hearing is thus for the mošt.pûrt a 
off phenomenon. 

Roughly .50 per cent of sufferers, 
pecially younger peopléê, find they’ re- 
gain their hearing without treatment, al- 


came in cgntacî with psychoanalysié 
and got to kiow Frledrich Pineles, whd 
was seven years her junior. ° . 

` She lived with him for twelve years. 
Ever reluctant to make decisions and 
perhaps worried at aking a firm com>. 
mitment, she declined to marry him be- 
cause; she said, she was already marri- 
ed to Andreas, .. 5 


` Shelostthe child that Pineles father- 


ed. . AT ا‎ 
She acted as.mistress and mother:to 


Rainer Maria Riiké from, 1897.untjt:his’ 


death in 1926, -.. 


; Sherpersuaded.Rlike not.to undergo 1 


psychoanalysis, Unlike! Freud:ghe’ y~ 
gardêd artistic-ereation as a method of 
:selfrhealiug. + r ,: ٍ : 


E . 
ıi From ‘H912; ohwards: she..deyotéd ; 


Sinir 
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Yet the complaint still seems virtually 
unknown in the Third World. Is it an ill- 
ness iriggered by modern living, like 
curonary complaints for instance? . 

It has indeed been compared with a 
heart attack: ıe heart attack of the car. 
The comparison is fairly apl, It seems 
mainly to affect people in the prime of 
life who scem otherwise healthy and do 
work in which they feel they are indis- 
peusable. 4 0 

They ure, Zechner said, the sort uf 
peuple who may possibly have been 
promated to u joh thal is too much for 
them. Emotional stress certainly seems 
to be a contributory factur, 


Physical strain such as heat and cold, 
virus infeclions and trouble emanating 
from the spinal chord-may also be to 
blame. 


In certain circumstances they may all 
lead to a temporary shortage of blood in 
the inner car reminiscent in many ways 
of a stroke, which is caused hy a similar 
condition in the brain. 


The inner ear is supplied with blood 
andl oxygen via a system of very fine 
blood vessels ind is extremely vensilive 
lyn delicicncy . 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


18 1773 Jean-Jacques Rousseau de- 
scribed how he had suddenly. been 
unable tè hear anything with either ear.. 
He remained hard of hearing for the rest 
of his life. 

Austrian author Peter Roscgger also’ 


.deseribed how he woke up ont morning 


to find himself virtually deaf. 

When a heavy object fell on the floor 
all he heard was a muffled ‘sound as 
though there wis thick carpeting on the 
floor, 

A few weeks later he just as suddenly 
regainecl his hearing, although nat parti- 
cularly well. 

Both Rousseau and Roscuger hud 
clearly suffered from a sudden loss of 
hearing, which is [ar fron uncommon, 
More unusually, they went deûf in both 
ears at lhe same lime. 1 

They described the phenomenon long 
hefure it was dealt with by medical re- 
svarch. SuJden Jvafness for no appar- 
ent reason did not find ils way into 
scientific literature until 1944. 

By 1955 there had only been 100 
known cases all over the world. Nowa- 
days eygry ear, nose and throat special- 
ist hus at least three or four patients suf- 
fering from sudden loss of hearing. 

This point was mùade by ear specialist 
Gerd Zechner from Vienna at an inter- 
national training course held in Merano, 
Italy, by the German and Ausırian Gen- 
eral Medicul Councils. 


This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 


seen İn the various cities and districts, . 
and lists some of the attractions on ` 


offer, 


384 pages 


420 lllustfatlohs `... 
oiad hardcover. .. , 
Dust jacket 


:296 réğlonal humber plates; Give yöüur- 


many has many beautiful sights. e 


, „ Plastlo-oja: 


self the pleasure of getting to know Its towns. an its country; Gor 1 
٤ د‎ This practical bogk, espéclally suitable وة‎ publicity gift for business : 
` PRAESENTVERLAG HEINZ PETER 
Tel, 05241/3188, Telê ووه‎ 
0 


. ` Would you also be interested in other praçtical qr adistingulshed gift volumes? 
be only too happy, tç send: you Information, , 


Discover Germany through it 


friends, iş available from: 


‘KlelststraBê’ 1ë 
'D-4830 Gütersloh 


. . . Please write and. we will 


ST Deo 


ımming factorles i . 
Dörte Schuberl ' 
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an experiment In environmen 
(Phote: Universitit Hohenheim) 


Plans already exist but can be rewi 
ten on the basis of expeience with the 
present scheme. All 157 tenants at 
cooperating in a long-term researc 
project l0 monitor eıiergy savings ar 
other factors. 

Existing facilities may be joined by 
windmills and solar panels, nore fish- 
ponds and vegetable gardens and viney- 
ards using no chemicals. 


Each of the six blocks has bees 
“adopted” by a university clepartment. 
Findings and planning are to be dis 
cussed by working parties and at com 
munal gatherings. TS 


The president of Hohenheim Unl- 
versity is seriously consiclering includ- 
ing the honcycomb houses — and their 
student tenanis — in the universily's 
general studies course, 

Heinz Otinther 
{(Deutsefies Allgemeines Sonntugshlall. 
Humhurg, % February 1986) 


andicapped ... 

` Continued from page 107... 
disturbed, the aggressive and those U 
able to concentrate, : 
Herr Miüiller says that physically hed 
thy pupils can ofterr pose the reanled#” 
tional problems. ‘Teachers. mustn't 


overstrained by having too many gtr. 
lem cases on their.hands... 


Frau Fladler has found. this rt bedi. 
her 0 


often asks visitors who attend classes to; 


problem and is in. future to re 
quota of disabledetg two”pêr: 


judge for themselves which pupils arg 
handicappe: 
: About the vı 
€ is convinced seh 
must be more than cra 


35 ` {Die Zelt, Hamburg, 31 January 1989 


' melting. pot. “But abovê al] 


his couritt tal sy, 
; choly, full. of hU 
; observation;. tol 
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Eyecatching new student hostels In Stuttgart: 


tal living for 157 human guinea-plgs, 


Daylight’ is reflected into this area and 
into the staircases by mirrors and fluor- 
escence collectors. 


The Baden-Wiürttemberg Education 
Ministry approved Land and Federal 
government subsidies totaling DM3.2m 
toward .the cost of building this pilot 
project aimed at combining economy 
and ecology: 1 


Official found it easier to approve the 
scheme once an expert report had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that running 
cosls should be only half as high as in 
conventional student hostels. 


Energy costs for heating and hot wa- 
ter are only 22 per cent of the average 
figure, yet construction - costs at 
DM3,000 per square :metrt were no 
higher than for conventional schemes. 


The way light is channelled perhaps 
best illustrates the energy-şavihg ideas 
behind the honeycomb housés. The pyr- 
amid-shaped glass structures on the 
roof reflect diffuse daylight into éöَm- 
munal and living rooms, 


.The saving in terms. of electric light 
may not be spectacular, but it will surely 


have a cumulative psychological effect, . 


Students’ first move will perhaps no 
longer be to switch the light on. , 


The first honeycomb-dwellers pay 


DM220 a month for a 20-sqüare-metre - 


room. On balance they are qiite happy, 


. Byt they do have one problem. Thêy 
cah’ only draw their sunblinds from 


within, so while they are out'their rooms 


are flooded with light — afd anyone Gari 

lookinside. ج‎ 
So anyone can see who. is eat and 

who isn't. Herr Kaiser is unperturbed, 


He feels the educational effect olt- 
weighs the disadvantage. 


The Hohenheim student housing po . of integration. 


ject has a futuristic look, but plans for 
future developments are even more far- 


3n 


Continued from م‎ 
ish ashe had known it, His father!was: 
the Austrian’ police’ tlilef in Lember, 


, Î was a.céntre of.rapld-development 
with, a population of Š0,000, matnly 
‘Poles, with Iwo humbled minorities, 


. Jews and Ruthenians. 


He wrote in German but felt 'himsèlf 
to be a Slav. His Ruthenian wét-nurse 
spoke a Russian dialect, his governess 


:French, his parents German, Polish aid. 


French, . | 
He: loved the Jews and Ruthénidis. 


more than the Poles in. this cultural’. . 
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W;ENVIRONMENT 


Honeycomb eco-housing for 


students 


` Pyramid-shapcd glass domes jut out 
of the grass roof. Two houses share a 
fishpondl and vegetation. 


Between the ponds there are lime- 
stone, metal, concrete and earthen sta- 


tues hy Stuttgart art college students. 
Environmental psychology is a fairly 


new scientific discipline, says Kaiser, 


whose idea the hostels were. He is con- 
vinced striking u bakınce hetween man 
and his environment will grow inerea- - 
singly important’ and help to cut con- 
structlon costs. SNE 


The ‘Hohenheim honeycombs are an 
altempi to pul eco-housing principles 
into practice, cutting energy costs and 
improving communications. 

Substaniial energy ' savings are 
achieved by piling earth against the 
weather side of the building, by planting 
grass on the roof and by using greenery 
an the “sunny sile" to improve the 
"climate." : زت‎ 

Inside, long corridors have been dis- 
pensed with as stiperfluous and waste- 
ful. Temperatures can be adjusted in 
rooms seldom used. 


Metal-clad sunbtinds help to insulate 
tıe building and make passive use of so- 
lar energy. 


Heat is recycled via the heating and 
ventilation system, 


Communal rooms and the refectory: 
are the focal point of each honeycomb, 


POB 1780, D-5450 Neuwléd, 
Federal Republlc of Qermany 


Stuttgart 


tuttgirt Studenls at u new universily 

hostel are human guinea-pigs in an 
imaginative experiment in eco-housing 
and environmental psychology. 

The new hostels are not the’ usual 
bux-shaped concrete afd plate-glass af- 
fairs. High-rise horror has :been re- 
Pluced by honeycomb shapes, greenery 
on the roof anıd a whole range of eçolog- 
ical cancepis. ا‎ 


Thero are 5,500 students at Hohen- 
leim University, Stuttgart, but only 157 
have pluces at the new hostels. Il is a 
distinction tli falts little short of a sUp- 
plementary degree course in communal 
living. 

The sîx honcycombs, planncd by 
Diüsseldorf engineer Norbert Kaiser 
and Mönchengladbach architect Horst 
Schmitges,. cost DMSm and differ in al- 
mast every respect from conventional 
housing. ٤ 

All windows face the sun, yel even 
though the buildings are on a plateau 
1hey is no bare backs, as it were, The 
weather side is piled high with protce- 
tive sail. 4 

.So are.the [lal, south-facing roofs on 
which the first grass is now sprouting. 


DIE 


reaching. 7... 1... 


` ,Galicia.. : 


GROSSEN 


Editad by Dr Ernst Schmacke, 

8 loose-leaf work in two files, 

currantly totalling about 2,000 PP, 

DM 198, updated réfill'pages at 

present cost 25 Pf. each, 

Publisher's order No, 10 600. ` 1 


The edîtor of the “BIg 500" 
names, data, facts and add 
industrial fact-finder. . . 


ls a man of industry who here summerises 
resses İn an ideal and up-to-the-minute 1 


It lists in precise detail: 

¬ company names/addrssses/lines of business/parer 

2 nt compa 
world turnover/axport percentage/balance Shee! 0 


¬ three-year turnover review of compai 
pany perf 
^~ payroli/share capital/res I 


hand S8 pToperty n squipmant/holdings/cashh 
¬ dividends/ptotits par sharsinvestments 
¬ industries in which active/plant/holdings overseas . 


¬ membership of supervisory and manage ûs with bio hE 
Ilelds of rasponsibllity . ON BoE O Biodanê ah 


~ index of companles and Indivlduğls 1 


E 5 TEE 
The "Big 500° listings are based mainly ûn company turnover. All 
manufacturing, commercial and servicè companies that publish’ 
independent balance sheets and qualify in turnover terms are included, 
So are a {air number of compaiiss that were hard on thelr heels in 1984. 
Some are sure to be promoted to the ranks of the Big 500 in 1986. The 
picture of West Germany's leading companies would be incomplete 
without banks and ingurance' companies; they are separately listed. 
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right-wing organisations and mix in 
with Hamburg football club fans. They 
are getting more and more active, ! 

Recently they attacked a 46-year 
:old Turk and his two sons. In the attack 
‘they used beer bottles, chains and 
„other objec1s. . 
' In another Incident a man was 
‘knocked down because he refused to 
‘shout Heil Hitler.; ا‎ 
` Then skinhtads marched through 
one of the Hamburg suburbs singing 
the Horst Wessel song, the Nazi an” 
.them. : : 

The police looked into the matter 
and sentences were passed on a few 
skinheads. But anxiety among many 
Turks grew. 2 

Many young Turks only go on the 
streets now in groups. Keskin sald Tur- 
kish parents in Altona, Hamburg, had 
stopped sending their children to 
school. 

He has himself had threatening let- 
ters and his daughter has been verbally 

«abused. 

Some time ago a number of Turks 
drew up some proposals for equal 
rights. These are now before lhe Bun- 
.destag in a motion proposed by the 
.Greens. 

They demand the right of domicile 
for foreigners who have lived in the 
Federal Republic for more than cight 
years. Aliens legislation would no 
longer apply to them. 

They also demand dual nationality 
for a period of 2Û years, during which 
time a person can decide where le or 
she wants lo slay for good. 

Karsten Plog 
(Hannaversche Allgemeine, 27 January 1986) 


Wi MODERN LIVING 


` Turkish wörkers join forces in Hamburg 


after murder of fellow-countryman 


grants, he said. A million among them 


. were bornin West Germany and have 


few conections with. the country of 
their parent’s origin. 

For the Hamburg authorities Avci's 
murder has so far been a matter for the 
police: The skinheads are regarded as 
one group of young people among 
many, admittedly particularly violent 
and racist. Little attention is given to 
the background from which this racism 
springs. 

The Greens and some Social Dem- 
ocrats, particularly Bundestag member 
Freimut Duve, have criticised this situ- 
ation. . ۴ 

Senntor Volker Lange, responşible 
for internal affairs in the city, said after 
Avci's death that the skinhead situa- 
tion was well under control. 

But then several Turks came for- 
ward and told of acts of violence 
against them over the pasl few months. 
They were of the view that the police 
inadequately followed up these inci- 
dents: ٤ : 

Police chief Dicter Hering said the 
department that deals with rowdyism 
registered and dealt with over 70 of- 
fences involving skinheads last year, 

There are an estimaled several hun- 
clred skinheads in Hamburg who gci in- 
volved in events staged hy cxireme 


ations responsible for maintaining law 


- andorder."  . : 


. “We know that the security organiš- 


‘ations in this country are well ‘able to 
‘take safeguards,” Turks said. 1 


They did not limit their complaints 1o 
a lack of police protection but com- 
plained that more and more frequently 
they were "the scapegoats for the fai- 
lures in the battle against, unemploy-. 
ment and increasing poverty in the 
country.” : E 

The Turks. want more or less total 
equal rights with the Germans. They de- 
mand new legislation dealing with for 
eigners. E e2 

Keskin said: "Jf the. politicians do not 
do something how then they will heigh- 
ten the conflict." 

He continued; *We repeat: We might 
indeed be of Turkish, lalian, Greek, 
Spanish, Yugoslav or Portuguese origin, 
hut we have become a respectable part 
of society." 

Germans should come to terms with 
the. fact that the 4.5 million foreigners 
who work in this country are immi- 


The authors believe it is not surpris- 
ing that it involves the Turks, who were 
‘never fully accepted anyway, Il is part of 
a renaissance among Germans of a 
sense of national ideniity. 
The study has been criticised consid- 
erably by both employers and trades un¬ 
ions alike. ۶ 
“ The chiëf of the Bielefeld branch of 
the engineering union, Rolf Westhaus, 
accused the authors of making general 

„ judgments from just a few particular 
statements and suspected that the Turks 
interviewed for the survey “had been iri- 
fluenced by a Marxist view of society." 

` Furthermore disparagement of this 
sort does fittle or nothing to improve 
relations betwèêen Germans and Turks 
— quite the contrary, he said. 

Westhaus maintaiûed thai “such préj- 
udice that does exist will undoubtedly 
„only be increased.” E 
' : Werner. Dophéideê, also. of the Bieje* 
fêld union, disputed that there was any 
antilforelgier feeling to the extent de- 


1: ot’ that’in the 1 84 1G 
.Kurkish :workers od 
der With, helt Germa 


:'- fa’additlon; he sald, the number of 
` Turks on workers çouncils in Bielefeld 
engineering firms’ had increased 
17.to 46 since 1972. E 

.Itwêuld bë difficùlt for the authars tı 
‘contend that the Turks wete inadei 
‘quately represented, said Dopheide. 
, `: Hoffmann and Evei! 


ز 
bave not, in fact;‏ 


“An objective. fxamlnafioh but 
tveviow from foreigners themsêlves: : 
he ,authora, Said ‘thoy werg ‘ofthe, 


iê jt 
i: Boland Kirbgêh, 
^” Ria Zêlt, Hambûrg, 4 Fb 


,.. "But you'te not ۾‎ machiif. Thal's the 


` done that-The study i hût, meant to bş 


Turks worried 
by growing 
discrimination: 


all sit together, drink our tea and nake 
jokes" ` 2 
Now,’ the .Turks said, .the Germans 
make jokes at thelr expense. 
They tell jokes about Turks and write 
anti-alien graffiti on the toilet walls. The 
Germaris act in. a supercilious manner 
and no longer greet foreign workers, 
The report .states' that the. climate at 
‘work has worsened and the pressure of 
;ıwork increased drastically. 
`. Öhe Turk shid: Jf you work’ with all 
‘your might. and main, sotneoie cûrmes 
up to you and asks why are you sq slow, 
why hayen’t yo got the work done? . 


ociulagisls Lutz Hoftmann and 

Herbert Even hitc interviewed 27 
Turkish engineering workers in the 
Bielefeld area 1o discover how they gel 
on with their German wurkınates. 

One Turk aged 36 who has worked 
for 13 years in the Federal Republic 
said of his German workmates: “Up to 
iwu years ago we were like ordinary 
friends." 3 5 

But since unemployment has risen 
the attitude of: the Germans to their’ 
Turkish workmates has hardened. The. 
previous friendliness has disappeared. 

The two sociologists have produced a 
book with the provocative title They 
Treat Us Like Slaves dealing with expe- 
riences Turks have while working in 
West Germany. ا‎ 

They reveal that'until.the begioning 
of the 1980s there was little antagohism 
at work toward Turks. 

` But ãs- unemployment has steadily: 
risen and government policies against; 
foreign workers; have becomé nori 
trietive the situation has changed. ` 
„particular are no lo 

ihe log 


in’. West Germany for 16: years, şaid:; 
y logkêr wa next to a German’, Pré-; 
viously! we used to greet each other at. 
‘the. begining ‘of the day’ Now wheh I; 
wisf,hjm good morning he does not rg-; 
pl, That depresses mer" - 


the organis¬. 


e DAR 


sprintinê, plays 


Rm Avci was attacked by a 
group of Hamburg skinheads, run 
over by a car and beaten. He died on 
Christmas Eve. 

*[f we don't do something about it 
now, more Turks and other foreigners 
will be beaten up, even murdered, on 
public transport and in tht street,” Pro- 
fessor Hakki Keskin says. +. 

He is Turkish and a soçiologist ‘at. 
Hamburg Technical College. 

“We shan't give up. We shall continue 
to push for art demands for equal 
rights. We shall organise more cam- 
paigns in the future and join forces 
more so than we have done in the past.” 

Professor Keskin is spokesman for an 
association of about 23 Turkish orga- 
nisations in Hamburg. Afler Avci's 
death they joined forces. 

Turkish organisations do not auto- 
matically get together. Their Marxist, 
liheral, conservative and religious 
groups have until now had little to do 
with one another because their political 
aims were of prime importance. 

At his office in the Technical College 
Keskin says: “Can you imagine, there 
are 60,000 Turks in Hamburg and more 
than 20 different organisations. 

“Here in West Germany we are all af- 
fecled by the restrictive measures Appli- 
ed to foreigners. We are all involved in 
the increasing anti-alien feeling in this 
country and we are all affected by the li- 
mited rights we have. 

“Su why cCûnî't «e Critic sune kind of 
national policy, excluding the racists 
and fascists, uf coursc? Varinus politi- 
call trends can sli foster Meir individu- 
al aimıs in an association.” 

More than 20 Turkish organisations 
called for a demonstration of mourning 
for Avci in Hamburg city centre. The 
10,000 who turned out formed the lar- 
gest Turkish demonstration ever to he 
stayed in West Germany. 

Speakers at a city cenlre square 
called on Turks to take things into their 
own hands. One speaker said: “Our sil- 
ence must be turned into resistance,” 

He pointed out that “the death of our 
countryman is the result of laws and 

politics in this country that operate 
against foreigners. It is the consequence 
of actions and policies that the state, the 
police and other institutions apply.” 


Turks asked “why the attacks and acts . 


of terror perpetrated by the skinheads 
cotidegot:be‘ neutralised by 


و 


Continued from page 14 
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student, But hišş'teachers are happy. 
,„, His grade avetage weit up with hi 
sales from 2.9 to.2.7. They.say, his life 
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{Pholce ‘Thamus & Thomas 


Fifteen-year-old 
computer 
businessman 


۱ 


WESTDEUTSCHE 


ALLG 


EMEINE 


laf Bauer is already a winner le 

Boris Becker. Fe is not an aceon 
the tennis court but he is one in busi 
ness. Hamburg schoolhoy Bauer is El 
rope’s youngest entreprencur. 

His firm “Olaf Bauer Easy Soft” sells 
soft and hardware and computers in thé 
entire Qerman-speiking area. Average 
monthly turnover is DM 1 5,000. 

Up till now his career has been Ur 
ique. He has been involved with comp 
ters for four years, as have others ûl 
school. But ambitious Olaf, lhe son of1 
computer tntreprerıcur, wanted more. 

Om 8 May 1984, a courl in Hamburt 

`. declared him prematurely capable o 
running a business, With DM7,000 of 
his own capital and a DM50,000 lot 

„from his father he founded his own fir 
He was only 14 years old. . 
„ Business has thrived. Not a day 40% 
by without an order. When lhe is 4 
school a teleplone answering mad, 
(poke after the ardérs: Fic takes ct 
ihem in the evenings, ا‎ 

He programs appointments 
and address . systems, for: Insuran® 
firms, index fileg for stê 


on discş. Haj GF D 1 
`: ‘the domeşîlê market but also from Br 
' tain and America. 7 . ۳ 


:DM20,000 in .two pk. 
PRET اا‎ 
month. He ® 

Ht 


for.a. lot-of thingg..: ut: lgave 
and E e و‎ k.İ 
he could apply. foR,a 1 
, 2t any.bagk. . 8 0 
. His school rêports must of course 
‘signed by his parents, bùt he car. sig 
<` OWN AX FERUTIS. r+. ial, 


mon with his class-mates: He $” 


(Stuugarter Zotiung, 5-February-1986) - .-...... Continued.o ‘pagê 
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ing and working conditions of the workers. 
Up’ iill now, Chinese management has 
been resigned to red tape, 

The eight proposals presuppose that 
.management will have the power to over- 
come it, : 

In this way the Werner Gerich success 
story fits perfectly into the Chinese con- 
cept of industrial reform. 

As a Chinese economics newspapvr re- 
ported last autumn, reprimanded workers 
or criticised factory managers are bound 
to be unhappy with him. 

But nobody questions his integrity, And 
as long as the success figures are in his fa- 
vour, ary criticism will reflect on the critic, 

Above all else, Gerich, who has already 
been received by the Chinese Vice-Presi- 
dent, has the declared political will of the 
city of Wuhan behind him, 

According to the Beijing Review Gerich 
has given notice that his factories do not 
need numerous deputy directors and 
workshop heads who pass responsibility 
around like a football. 

He says one director and ãn assistant 
are enough. So indignation will have to re- 
main muted when Gerich returns from 
holidays to carry out his plans. 

Johnny Erling 
{Frankfurter R:ındschau, 31 January 4985) 


worked ia which also .can .help to im- 
prove health. . . 1 9 
: Naturally,. Vogelmann cannot .say 
: whether hardened smokers would ever 
smoke it. He does howèvêr' seë chances 
for his invention, because opposition, 
, above all lo passive smoking, is rising. 

` Hesays DM30bn in damage has been 
caused by smoking in Germany, and 
‘that is not chicken feed, He believes this 
fact alone will draw the necessary atten- 
tion to his invention. 

Vogelmann is admittedly no dreamer. 
He is more a humanitarian who ovér the 
‘years has becoıne more restless; though-™ 

.tful and farsighted. ۲ 


He spent over four years in prison 


and concentration camp during the 


; He êhded ûj working a tew yearitn û 
quarry. .Withoüt bitterness he says he 
.acquired his mineralogical knowledge 
‘there. His.stone-filled:éupboards ‘'bekt . 
;witness to that, 1 

` Vogelmann maintains he has always 
;:been an environmentalist and nature 
:lover. In the local newspaper he gives 
ideas on how to breed butterflles, 

i Inthe Crailsheim area he re-established 
;tho European tortoise, and at his age has 
, been elected a Green member of the Crail- 
shcim local council, He is working on a 


book to ‘bê 'êntitlèed'Probletiš of Lite’: 


; dustrial Sociéty. Itis alfeady half-finisfiëg! 
Martin Geyer 


Third, Reich fr SPPAKIBATH HEgINSE 
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German engineer, 66, is Man 
: of the Year in China 


abroad by the Bonn management ser- 

vice for pensioners as an overseas aide: 

He was sent to China as a téchnical 
adviser for diesel engine factories with- 
in the framework of a twinning scheme 
between Duisburg.and.Wuhan. . 

He was actually supposed to improve 
the performance of diesel engines, but 
was more farsighted than that, 

He decided to do something about 
run-down state-owned enterprises, His 
proposals for improyement reached the 
Lord Mayor, 

In Peking the go-ahead had just beeh 
given for industrial reform. So Wuhan 
decided to try out Gerich as works di- 
rector. 

' The moder reform fairy tale weit 
well. Despite a quarter of the roughly 
23000 workers being sent in training 
courses, the quality and rate of produc- 
tion improved. Chinese newspapers 
were full of praise. 

His eight proposals, based on ayear's 
experience, will be-introduced when he 
returns from Germany. They are by no 
means sensational, But in order to see 
thent through, there will have to be 
more entrepreneurial freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 

He wants tighter rules and regulations 
for quality control. Newly arrived parts or 
machines should be used at once and not 
lie around for months on end, 

Existing plant and warehouses must 
be taken care of and new plant and 
equlpment must be checked to make 
sure they suit climatic and and other 
condilions. 

Attention must be paid to discipline 
at work. Workers whose proposals 
boost production and cut costs must be 
suitably rewarded, 

Educational and training programmes 
must receive as'much attentioi as the liv- 


Inventor of the 
.' HO tobacco: + 
. “cigarette 


‘howlthe rato ùf burning ‘and’ the rêsult- 
ing hêat are tû be regulated-and how tlie 
aromalic:agent is to be'putin, i . - 
The most important thing:for kini is 
‘that. medicinal: substances can ° be 


Werner Gerich {Phato: dpa) 


` 66-year-old German engineer, Wer- 

kner Gerich, has been named’ the 
Chinese engineering industry's 1985 
Man of the Year. : 

There are not many honours left for 
him lo receive, E 

He had alrcady been the first foreign- 
er to be promoled from technical advis- 
erta works direetor at the diesel engine 
factory in Wuhan. He was then made a 
freeman of the city, 8 

Before leaving for his winter holidays 
he made eighl proposals to 300 local 
politicians and leaders of industry. 

He was praised by the Chinese engi- 
neering journal for what he said. His 
Courageous, unconventional proposals 
were particularly valuable, important 
and appropriate. 

.Gerich is an old-age pensioner back 
home. Fourteen months ago he was sent 


Chen factory owner and che- 
mist Bruno Vogelmann, 76, claims 
to have developed a new cigarêtte. It is 
supposed to contain no harmful sub- 
stances,  ' E 

He has applied to the Munich Patent 
Office for registration of his péöduet, 
This éould chaige altitudes to the harm- 
fulnêss of shoking. ا‎ e 

. Vogelmann ùtés carbon insted of to- 

eo. his pateht appli 
Calion is not fof a cigarette, but ir 2 


çeupied with, i : smo 
aiid iis damaging Fete or tha 
organism. a 

He quickly renlised he needed non- 
organic substances which burn withbit 
„leaving reslducé. Eventually hé Believed 
tt have found'them in edrhon and pyro- 
phoruuss iron. E 

lis idea is ır Complicatel:-Hu lakes 
a'thin'black stick of carhan'ahd dtills an 
operting through it, and then puts In aré- 
matic flavouring. This gives the smûker 
the illusion that he ls Puffing on u ‘ciga- 
rete... < U. 


°. The poisonOus gis cirban mnenoxkide, 
.which:results from smouldering; can be 
filered through an‘ absorbent moulh- 
piece sinilar.to those in gas masks, 

`: Ho leaves to others problems such as 


